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Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 25 


Press release 155 dated March 25 


Secretary Herter: I have no opening statement 
to make. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports of 
very substantial differences between the British 
Government and the United States Government on 
nuclear weapons testing policy. I wonder if you 
would assess the extent of those differences and 
also the prospects for the talks between Mr. 
Macmillan and President Eisenhower. 


A. Yes, I would be glad to comment on that. 
There have been no exchanges of views between 
ourselves and the British since the Russian pro- 
posals were made. We have each been studying 
them, and we will be engaged—the President and 
Mr. Macmillan will be engaged—in conversations 
next week to see how close their points of view 
are as a result of those studies. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, my question concerns the 
Soviet proposal on nuclear tests. The proposal 
seems to have evoked a wide variety of assess- 
ments. Some people, including Senetor [Clinton 
P.| Anderson, say it is a phony. Others see in it 
a moderation, possibly a concession. Do you in- 
cline to the latter view, and, if so, do you think 
that it offers some possibility of progress in this 


field? 


*The Soviet Union on Mar. 19 expressed its willingness 
to reach agreement on the following basis: 


Conclude a treaty halting all nuclear weapons tests in 
the atmosphere, the oceans, and cosmic space, and all 
underground tests of seismic magnitude 4.75 or more; 

Agree to the U.S. proposal for the carrying out of a pro- 
gram of research and experimentation among the U.S., 
U.K., and U.S.S.R. with all parties te the treaty under- 
taking at the same time an obligation not to conduct 
any nuclear weapons tests during this period below the 
threshold of seismic magnitude 4.75. 
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President and Mr. Macmillan Discuss 
Nuclear Test Negotiations 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated March 24 


Following exchanges between President BHisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Macmillan, the President 
has suggested that the Prime Minister should visit 
Washington to discuss with him the latest phase of 
the Geneva nuclear test negotiations. The Prime 
Minister will arrive on March 26th. 











A. Well, I would be unwilling to characterize 
it in any very simple terms at the present moment. 
The offer, as I see it, recognizes for the first time 
that we are unwilling to put a ban on explosions 
which could not be detected and which are con- 
ducted underground. It suggests that a ban 
treaty be concluded which would cover all ex- 
plosions including underground explosions up to 
the threshold which appeared in our proposal ? 
and that there then be a moratorium on the under- 
ground tests below that threshold for what in 
effect seems to be an indefinite period of time, since 
4 or 5 years has in one place been mentioned and 
then it has been suggested that that might be ex- 
tended during further discussions as to what 
should be done next. 

I might add that this recognizes for the first 
time what our scientists have been saying for over 
a year, that with present instrumentation there is 
no certain method of ascertaining whether an ex- 
plosion or an earthquake below a certain level of 
magnitude is one or the other. That factor is a 


2? BULLETIN of Feb. 29, 1960, p. 327. 
>For background, see ibid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118, and 
July 6, 1959, p. 16. 
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very important one. The other factor in connec- 
tion with this has to do with continued investiga- 
tion by scientific experts of better methods of 
detection. All I can add is what has been said at 
the White House, that this matter is under very 
close scrutiny by the administratior. 


U.S. Policy on Disarmament and Testing 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you accept a Soviet pro- 
posal or any proposal for a moratorium without 
first establishing whether or not the Russians are 
willing to accept an adequate number of on-site 
inspections of suspicious events? 

A. Well, I would not want to be specific on any 
particular matter, but, as I say, there are a good 
many matters still unresolved with respect to a 
treaty within the threshold limitation, entirely 
aside from any question as to what should be done 
for those explosions below the threshold. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you unilaterally— 
could this administration unilaterally agree to a 
moratorium and have this moratorium binding on 
the next administration from a legal point of 
view? 

A. That is a legal matter that I would not want 
to give the answer to at this time. 

Q. You haven’t investigated it? 

A. It is being looked into. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Trevor Gardner said this 
morning that he had asked the Department for 
information on the Soviet offer and he had been 
told that some parts of it were being kept secret 
by agreement with the Russians. Can you com- 
ment on that? 


A. That is entirely incorrect. What happened 
was that the first cable we got on the offer was a 
very brief one. Mr. Wadsworth [Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Representative at the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests] asked the Soviets for an 
amplification as to what was meant by it. We 
have received part of the answers, but we haven’t 
received all of the answers yet. That is the cor- 
rect situation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, as I understand general 
United States policy on disarmament, it is that we 
can’t accept any agreement with the Russians 
either on disarmament in general or the test ban 
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in particular without substantial inspection and 
control and that it is that point which gives us F 


pause on the moratorium aspect of their proposal. 


But isn’t the sincerity of that position gravely im- | 
paired by the fact that many people in the Penta- | 
gon and the AEC [Atomic Energy Commission] 


are pressing the President to renew tests? 


A. Iam not going to comment on any attitudes | 
outside the Department. Ican only speak for my- | 


self here. The first part of what you have said 
is entirely correct, that our differences, our major 


differences, to say nothing of minor differences, in } 


setting up an inspection system always center 
around this question of adequate inspection. It 


is the same basic principle that has led to the | 
failure of earlier disarmament conferences as well | 


as the nuclear testing. 


Q. What I was trying to get at, if I may just 
follow up on this, is the problem of the sincerity | 
| 
) 


of our stand. Regardless of the merits of the dif- 
ferences of opinion within the administration, 
doesn’t the fact that there are differences of this 
kind make it terribly difficult for us not to be 
questioned seriously in the sincerity of our overall | 


stand? ( 
A. I don’t think so. I think whatever attitude, | 


whatever position, the President takes in this mat- , 
ter will be one of complete sincerity. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that it is pos- 
sible to reach, if we decide that they are sincere, | 
to reach some compromise on the two crucial , 
questions of the term of the moratorium of some- 
where between 4 and 5 years or 1 or 2 years and | 
the question of on-site inspections as between the 
20 we have suggested and the undetermined few 
that they have mentioned? 

A. I would rather not speculate on what might 
be compromised and what might not at this stage 
of the game. 


~—— 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going to a more basic ques- 
tion, if I may, how would it be possible to accept 
or even seriously consider a Soviet proposal which 
calls for any cessation of testing on a basis of | 
faith rather than insured inspection? Would 
that not itself be a violation of the position, the 
policy, you have stated many times? 


i 


A. It would. The question of a ban, a treaty } 
ban, on that basis would. . 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, then it follows, does it not, 
that the present Soviet proposal in its existing 
form is unacceptable? 


A. I am not saying that it is completely unac- 
ceptable or completely acceptable. I say that it 
must be studied. I think you can gather from 
what I have said that there are parts of it that 
would not be acceptable. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, a Princeton physicist has an 
article in “Foreign Affairs”* saying that the 
United States and Russia are on the verge of dis- 
covering a cheap H-bomb that cannot be detected 
at long distance. Now what I would like to ask is 
whether this has been taken into account, whether 
it is known to the Government and has been taken 
into account in the formulation of the proposal at 
Geneva. 


A. The scientific community has been very 
freely consulted in all our deliberations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Chilean Government ap- 
parently has now decided to take the matter of 
partial disarmament in Latin America to the Or- 
ganization of American States. The Chilean posi- 
tion was apparently strengthened by the recent 
border agreement with Argentina. Could you tell 
us what our attitude is toward a partial disarma- 
ment for Latin America. 


A. We would be very glad to cooperate in any 
way. As you know, we have told the Chilean 
Government and the Peruvian Government that 
their initiative in this matter was a very welcome 
thing,’ and we thought it was a desirable thing to 
pursue further. I might also add that it is very 
gratifying to see that the Chileans and the Argen- 
tinians have reached a method of finding a solution 
to their border difficulties. 


Status of Planning for the Summit 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there seems to be some differ- 
ence of opinion about the question of the status of 
planning for the summit, partly as a result of your 
session the other day. I wondered if you could 
clarify just what you meant in answering this 
question on the status of planning today. 


‘Freeman J. Dyson, “The Future Development of Nu- 
clear Weapons,” Foreign Affairs, April 1960, p. 457. 

°For a Department statement, see BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 
1959, p. 907. * 
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A. Yes. I think I ought to put my answer of 
the other day into the context of the questions as 
they were asked.® I was asked whether or not it 
would be desirable to have Senators accompany 
the President to the summit conference. I pointed 
out that it is often very desirable to have Members 
of the Senate accompany the President when the 
negotiation of a treaty or a specific agreement was 
envisaged but that I did not envisage anything of 
that kind being done at the summit itself, that 
there was no fixed agenda for the summit meeting. 

When the question of planning is raised, that is 
a different matter. We have been having discus- 
sions with our allies on a contingency basis, so to 
speak, on questions that we think may be raised 
at the summit or that we might want to raise at 
the summit. Those conversations are still con- 
tinuing at the working level. There will be at 
least two meetings of the Foreign Ministers before 
the summit and probably a third. The first one 
will be here beginning April 12; there will be 
another one in Istanbul at the end of the month; 
there will be another one in Paris before the sum- 
mit; so that from the point of view of planning, 
insofar as one can plan without a fixed agenda, we 
are doing the planning. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you say what you con- 
sider the proper role for the United States to be 
in helping Korea and Japan reach a settlement of 
their longstanding problems. You had remarks 
to make earlier on the desirability of this. Should 
we play a caretaker role or a good-offices role in 
seeing that this is brought about? 


A. No. We have never at any time offered 
our good offices. We have expressed a great inter- 
est that the matter should be settled between the 
Koreans and the Japanese, and the news of the 
last few days is most encouraging in that respect. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you satisfied with what 
we are doing to tell the American story to the 
Cuban people? In other words, are you asking 
that things be stepped up in terms of broadcast- 
ing or bringing the story to the Cuban people to 
counterattack the Castro government’s prop- 
aganda? 


A. Well, as you know, the Voice of America has 
resumed an hour of its program beamed to Latin 


° Secretary Herter testified before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on Mar. 22. For text of his prepared 
statement, see p. 566. 
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America, and I think that is probably a good 
thing. The question of getting our story over to 
the Cuban people is like similar problems in other 
sections of the world. There is very little differ- 
ence when there is a degree of control over the lo- 
cal press and over the local broadcasting system. 


Q. That was my question. Are you planning 
to step it up? Are you planning to increase this 
program in any way? 

A. We would go as far as we can within en- 
tirely proper means. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in answering an earlier ques- 
tion on the test ban business, you said it would 
violaie your fundamental policy to have an agree- 
ment with the Russians on this test ban affair 
taking—involving a matter of good faith. Do 
you draw a distinction between a continuation of 
the unilateral moratorium which this country has 
given for the last 16 months or so, which might 
be continued for some further period, and writing 
such a moratorium into a treaty as the Russians 
are accepting ? 


A. I do draw a distinction. 


Q. And did your reply earlier apply only to 
writing it into the treaty? 


A. It certainly applies to writing it into a 
treaty. And it might well apply to a longer 
moratorium. 


Q. That is the unresolved question, is it, as of 
now ? 


A. One of many. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could we assume that the 
falling off of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Cuba is due exclusively to the 
method of economic compensation which is given 
to United States citizens for properties expropri- 
ated in the agrarian reform program, or are there 
other factors of equal importance? 


A. I have tried to make it clear that insofar as 
the agrarian reform program is concerned this 
is entirely an internal matter within Cuba. Our 
quarrel is not with that. We have had some quar- 
rels with regard to there being a lack of 
machinery for adequate, just, and prompt com- 
pensation, which is the usual international law 
governing the seizure of properties belonging to 
other peoples or the confiscation or expropriation 





of properties. I think our differences with Cuba 
have come about much more because of the very 
hostile attitude of the Cuban Government toward 
us, the remarks that they have made toward us, 
their indication of real hostility to the United 
States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you anticiprte discussing 
with the Prime Minister any subjects other than 
nuclear test suspensions? 


A. I don’t know of any. Certainly no agenda 
has been fixed, and I don’t know of any. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you discuss with us 
the middle ground between accepting and turning 
down the Russian proposal on tests? Where does 
it lie? Does it lie in the area of getting some 
inspection below the threshold? Does it lie in 
getting international observers on suspicious 
events in the Soviet Union, such as explosions that 
they claim are nonnuclear and we don’t know 
about? What is the middle ground? 


A. May I say that insofar as the details of 
our negotiations are concerned, I have gone about 
as far as I can, because I think the time may come 
to talk to the Russians about that and we are 
going to be talking to Mr. Macmillan about it. 
And I would rather not speculate any further as 
to our position. 


Talks With Brazilian Foreign Minister 


Q. Mr. Secretary, following the talks with For- 
eign Minister [Horacio] Lafer of Brazil; Brazil- 
ian officials indicated that the United States now 
appeared willing to press at the next GATT meet- 
ing that the Europeans might lower their duties 
and internal taxes on Latin American coffee ship- 
ments. Would you care to comment on that, sir? 


A. Yes. I am not quite clear where that report 
came from. Mr. Lafer, during the course of eco- 
nomic discussions, indicated that one of the diffi- 
culties that they were having in connection with 
their European sales was the high duties that had 
to be paid on coffee, and that he hoped very much 
that in forthcoming economic talks they would 
have an opportunity of presenting a case so as to 
get that quite severe impediment to their sale of 
coffee removed. 


"For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1960, p. 523. 
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Q. Well, sir, could you tell us whether we are 
sympathetic to that Brazilian position? 


A. May I say I am not going to pick out any 
one commodity. We are sympathetic to a posi- 
tion of freer trade all the way along the line. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you expect that the 
United States position on this nuclear test ban 
question within the U.S. Government itself will 
be resolved before the meetings with Mr, Maemil- 
lan, or during them, or afterward? (Laughter) 


A. I would say that in general our position is 
pretty clear within the United States Govern- 
ment. Clearly, if we are going to discuss it with 
Mr. Macmillan, we are not going to announce it 
until after we have discussed with him his posi- 
tion, to see to what extent our two positions are 
reconciled. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Israel ships and ships of 
other nations carrying Israel goods still are barred 
from transit through the Suez, despite the best 
efforts of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Are you considering now taking some 
initiative in persuading the United Arab Repub- 
lic to operate the Suez in accordance with inter- 
national law? 


A. No. I think that our position is the same 
as it has been right along. And I don’t feel that 
the Secretary-General’s efforts have been con- 
cluded in this matter. 


Situation in South Africa 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the State Department earlier 
this week deplored the violence which resulted 
from the police action in South Africa’ And I 
think the South Africans deplored your de- 
ploring. (Laughter) But now the Asians— 


*On Mar. 22, in response to a query from a news cor- 
respondent, Lincoln White, Director of the Office of News, 
made the following statement : 

“The United States deplores violence in all its forms 
and hopes that the African people of South Africa will 
be able to obtain redress for legitimate grievances by 
peaceful means. While the United States, as a matter 
of practice, does not ordinarily comment on the internal 
affairs of governments with which it enjoys normal rela- 
tions, it cannot help but regret the tragic loss of life 
resulting from the measures taken against the demonstra- 
tors in South Africa.” 
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some Asian and African nations have asked the 
Security Council to put this on the agenda for 
consideration and action. Mr. [Henry Cabot] 
Lodge has said he will have a meeting soon. He 
is the chairman this time. Does the United 
States Government favor putting this on the 
agenda for discussion and action? 


A. Yes, the United States favors putting this on 
the agenda for discussion. This has been our pol- 
icy with regard to apartheid for the last 5 years.° 
So that that is not a new position in any way. Am- 
bassador Lodge will be chairman of the Security 
Council during the remainder of this month, and 
I understand that he expects to receive a letter 
from quite a large group of nations asking him to 
call the Security Council meeting at the earliest 
moment and that he is likely to receive that this 
afternoon. I presume that he will be calling such 
a meeting in the comparatively near future. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to clarify an answer you just 
gave about nuclear test bans, did I understand you 
to say that the United States Government has 
agreed upon a position or an answer to the Soviet 
proposal on nuclear test bans, which you will dis- 
cuss with Mr. Macmillan when he comes here? 


A. I would say that we were in agreement on 
a position ourselves but that we will probably not 
convey it to the Russian Government until we have 
had a chance to talk to Mr. Macmillan, 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does it follow from your an- 
swer on the African situation that the United 
States would not oppose the putting onto the 
United Nations agenda of a situation, should it 
occur within the United States, similar to the kind 
of situation which this Government protested in 
South Africa? 


A. May I point out that the situation, if it arose 
in the United States, would be likely to arise from 
an entirely different cause. In the United States 
we are doing everything we can to defend the 
rights of minorities. This is a matter that has 
been a subject of considerable discussion in our 
Congress quite recently. I think that the other 


*For a statement made in the U.N. Special Political 
Committee by Harold Riegelman, U.S. Representative to 
the General Assembly, see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 
948. 
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nations of the world are convinced that this is our 
attitude, that we are trying to do this. That is 
an entirely different situation from that which has 
developed with respect to apartheid, where a very 
different situation prevails. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, referring again to the United 
Nations, has this Government replied as yet to Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s query about the request of the 
22 Afro-Asian members for a special General As- 
sembly session on the Sahara testing situation? 


A. No, we have not replied to it. As far as I 
know, very few nations have replied to it. 


Q. Are you prepared to say anything about our 
position on this question as of now? 


A. No. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I understand that we have 
been investigating the two Americans who are be- 
ing held in Cuba for having been apprehended in 
the latest plane incident. Can you give us what 
you know about the background of those men? 


A. No. I think until that investigation has 
been completed—and, incidentally, the Cuban au- 
thorities, I think, are assisting in that investiga- 
tion—I prefer to say nothing. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does the U.S. position on 
testing accept the conclusion of the Berkner report 
that 3 years would be required to perfect a detec- 
tion system? 


A. I don’t think it necessarily precludes any pe- 
riod for that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your answer to my pre- 
vious question, did I understand you correctly that 
you believed that action will be successful through 
the U.N. in opening up the Suez? 


A. Ican’t say that I believe it will be successful. 
I have repeated many times that I think this is the 
avenue that is most likely to lead to success and we 
are supporting Mr. Hammarskjold in his efforts. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s Visit to France 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been quite a bit of 
attention recently to Mr. Khrushchev’s so-called 
warnings in his French visit about the dangers of 


* For background, see ibid., July 6, 1959, p. 16. 
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revived militarism in West Germany and so on. 
Have you given any thought to why he would be 
stressing this point at this time? 


A. I would rather not speculate on the things | 


that he is now saying in France. The conversa- 
tions are now going on between himself and De 
Gaulle, and I think that probably there will be 
time enough for that after he has concluded his 
Visit. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the former Secretary of State, 
Mr. Acheson, made a remark today to the effect 
that there is total lack of leadership in foreign af- 
fairs in the administration. I wondered if you 
would care to respond to that. 


A. I will respond to it only that this is Mr. 
Acheson’s own view. He is entitled to his own 
view. I don’t agree with him. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the other day before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee you said the 
summit conference coming up would be a gamble. 
Do you think that Mr. Macmillan is worried about 
this? Does he want to talk this over? 


A. [have no idea whether he will be raising that 
question or not. 


Q. Do you think the British are worried about 
that position or your estimate of it? 


A. I don’t know. I would think perhaps “gam- 
ble” is the wrong adjective to use. If one says 
it’s uncertain as to outcome, it’s perhaps a better 
definition, and I think Mr. Macmillan would prob- 
ably agree with that. 


Problem of Berlin 


Q. Mr. Secretary, according to United Press 
dispatches, Mayor Willy Brandt of Berlin believes 
that Berlin is actually a minor world problem and 
useless as a key for solving basic issues which di- 
wide the East and West. He said the problem of 
Berlin was a symptom rather than a cause of the 
cold war and it indicated that more vital problems 
should be the concern of the nations that will be 
meeting at the summit. Would you care to com- 
ment on his appraisal? 


A. Well, we have always taken the position 
that Berlin should be considered in the context of 
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the whole German problem, which means the fu- 
ture of East Germany. We have never minimized 
it as being a problem. It’s a real problem. As 
you know, Chancellor Adenauer has also taken the 
position that disarmament is the key and most 
important problem and ought to be given priority 
in any discussions. I don’t think we are neces- 
sarily weighing them one way or the other. We 
expect that probably both of these problems will 
come up for discussion, and they are both very 
important and serious problems. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, the Chan- 
cellor suggested, when he was here, a plebiscite in 
West Berlin before the summit meeting. What do 
you think of this idea? 


A. Well, as you know, that proposal came 
rather as a surprise to us. We feel that it’s essen- 
tially a matter for the people of Berlin themselves 
and their local government to make a determina- 
tion on. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I’m asking this question in 
behalf of the Cuban newsmen who are here. They 
want to know whether—it has been said, or at 
least there is some information, that there is some 
labor difficulty in the naval base in Guantanamo 
Bay in Cuba. Now, does the United States con- 
template any further, any action on that matter— 
since it’s international? 


A. No official representations have been made 
to us of any kind on this matter. A few days ago 
four individual labor leaders asked Mr. Bonsal 
[Philip W. Bonsal, U.S. Ambassador to Cuba] 
if they could talk this matter over with him. He 
said that this was entirely a matter of local ad- 
ministration, that if they wanted to talk the mat- 
ter over they should talk it over with the Navy ad- 
ministration at Guantanamo. Yesterday the 
Cuban Secretary of Labor indicated that the 
labor on the base should come under the general 
labor jurisdiction in the mainland of Cuba. As 
far as I know, however, no official representation 
has been made to us on that matter. Those have 
only been statements that have been made. 


Sugar Legislation 

Q. Mr. Secretary, Brazilian sugar interests, 
which now have no quota at all, are eager to get 
not part of the Cuban basic quota but to come in 
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on some of the shortfall or annual increment in 
the United States market. And there is some 
sympathy for this position up on the Hill. Would 
the administration be prepared to go along with 
amendments to the act if these were suggested by 
Congress? 


A. Well, as you know, the administration bill 
makes no changes in the quota. We had hoped to 
get this matter up last year before Congress, be- 
cause if you’re going to have any changes of quota 
you have got a lot of pulling and hauling that goes 
on for a very considerable period of time. I’m 
hopeful that in this session of the Congress some 
legislation will be enacted. If they begin de novo, 
opening up the whole quota question and its dis- 
tribution among countries, I’m afraid it will be 
a very long-drawn-out affair, and, of course, we 
are entirely dependent on the Congress, which has 
to take the initiative in this matter because of the 
expiration of the act at the end of December. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I get the impression from 
your previous answers that we don’t know much 
about what Prime Minister Maemillan is going to 
advance when he gets here. You say there will be 
some exchange of views on the last Soviet test 
offer, and you don’t know what else he is going 
to talk about. Is that a correct impression? 


A. That is entirely a correct impression. I 
think they have been studying the matter, and we 
have been studying the matter, and we are going 
to exchange views about it. 

Q. How does it come about then that the Presi- 
dent has invited him to come? 


A. That I can’t tell. It’s an exchange between 
the two of them. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Letters of Credence 


Tran 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Iran, 
Ardeshir Zahedi, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on March 23. For texts of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 147 
dated March 23. 
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United States Releases Document 
Defining Special Status of Berlin 


The Department of State released on March 24 
(press release 152) a photographic copy of the 
original English and Russian texts of the agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union, the United King- 
dom, and the United States concerning the areas 
which their respective military forces would oc- 
cupy in Germany. Following is a Department 
statement and the English text of the agreement. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


During recent months it has been evident that 
representatives of the East German regime have 
been endeavoring to implant through various 
propaganda means the notion that Berlin is “part 
of” or “on” the territory of the zone of occupation 
allocated to the Soviet Union and hence “part of” 
or “on” territory of the regime in Eastern 
Germany.* 

Since the matter of the nature and definition of 
the areas of Germany to be occupied by the Allied 
Powers has thus been made a matter of public is- 
sue, there is released herewith a photographic 
reproduction of the original English and Rus- 
sian * texts of the agreement between the United 
States, United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. con- 
cerning the areas which their respective military 
forces would occupy in Germany. The documents 
make clear that the Berlin area was not “part of” 
or “on” the territory to be occupied by any of the 
powers under the agreement. Rather, the agree- 
ment clearly indicates that Berlin was designated 
as a separate area to be jointly occupied. The 
Allied military forces have remained in Berlin 
without relinquishing the rights derived from the 
military defeat of NaziGermany. There is, there- 
fore, no basis for suggesting that Berlin has some- 
how been mysteriously merged with or placed on 
the territory of one of the occupation powers. 

The documents and accompanying map* were 


*For background on the problem of Berlin and the 
question of the rights of the Allied Powers, see BULLETIN 
of Aug. 24, 1959, p. 265. 

? Not printed here. 

* Not printed here; copies of the map are available upon 
request from the Office of Public Services, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 
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signed in London by John G. Winant for the 
United States, by Sir William Strang for the 
United Kingdom, and by F. T. Gousev for the 
Soviet Union. 

(Nore: Blanks in paragraphs of the agreement 
describing two zones and two sectors were filled 
in with “United Kingdom” and “United States 
of America” on November 14, 1944. On July 26, 
1945, the agreement was amended to include the 
French Republic. The American and British 
sectors of Berlin and zones in Western Germany 
were subdivided to provide appropriate areas for 
French forces. Neither action affected sector or 
zonal boundaries between Western and Soviet 
areas.) 


TEXT OF 1944 AGREEMENT 


PROTOCOL 


between the Governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, on the zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and the administration of “Greater Berlin”. 


— =~ O0—— 


The Governments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have reached 
the following agreement with regard to the execution of 
Article 11 of the Instrument of Unconditional Surrender 
of Germany :— 


1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were on the 31st 
December, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be 
divided into three zones, one of which will be allotted to 
each of the three Powers, and a special Berlin area, which 
will be under joint occupation by the three Powers. 


2. The boundaries of the three zones and of the Berlin 
area, and the allocation of the three zones as between 
the U.S.A., the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. will be as follows :- 


The territory of Germany (in- 
cluding the province of East 
Prussia) situated to the East of 
a line drawn from the point on 
Liibeck Bay where the frontiers 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Meck- 
lenburg meet, along the western 
frontier of Mecklenburg to the 
frontier of the province of Han- 
over, thence, along the eastern 
frontier of Hanover, to the fron- 
tier of Brunswick; thence along 
the western frontier of the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony to the 


Eastern Zone (as 
shewn on the an- 
nexed map ‘‘A”’) 
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North-Western Zone 
(as shewn on the an- 
nered map “A”’) 


South-Western Zone 
(as shewn on the an- 
nered map “A’’) 


Berlin Area (as 
shewn on the an 
nered 4 sheets of 
map “B”’) 
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western frontier of Anhalt; 
thence along the western fron- 
tier of Anhalt; thence along the 
western frontier of the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony and 
the western frontier of Thu- 
ringia to where the latter meets 
the Bavarian frontier; thence 
eastwards along the northern 
frontier of Bavaria to the 1937 
Czechoslovakian frontier, will be 
occupied by armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R., with the exception of 
the Berlin area, for which a 
special system of occupation is 
provided below. 


The territory of Germany situ- 
ated to the west of the line 
defined above, and bounded on 
the south by a line drawn from 
the point where the western 
frontier of Thuringia meets the 
frontier of Bavaria; thence west- 
wards along the southern fron- 
tiers of the Prussian provinces 
of Hessen-Nassau and Rhein- 
provinz to where the latter meets 
the frontier of France will 
be occupied by armed forces 
NOR. eae ie vo) aS Sea eal iad ab 


All the remaining territory of 
Western Germany situated to the 
south of the line defined in the 
description of the North-Western 
Zone will be occupied by armed 
en ae eS ean ie Rar 


The frontiers of States (Linder) 
and Provinces within Germany, 
referred to in the foregoing de 
scriptions of the zones, are those 
which existed after the coming 
into effect of the decree of 25th 
June, 1941 (published in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 72, 
8rd July, 1941). 


The Berlin area (by which ex- 
pression is understood the terri- 
tory of “Greater Berlin” as 
defined by the Law of the 27th 
April, 1920) will be jointly occu- 
pied by armed forces of the 
U.S.A., U.K., and U.S.S.R., as- 
signed by the respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief. For this 
purpose the territory of “Greater 
Berlin” will be divided into the 
following three parts :— 


North-Eastern part of “Greater 


Berlin” (districts of Pankow, | 
Prenzlauerberg, Mitte, Weis- 
sensee, Friedrichshain, Lich- 
tenberg, Treptow, Képenick) 
will be occupied by the forces 
of the U.S.S.R.: 


North-Western part of “Greater 
Berlin” (districts of Reinick- 
endorf, Wedding, Tiergarten, 
Charlottenburg, Spandau, Wil- 
mersdorf) will be occupied by 
CG TORONTO 65.5 6 4. 6ifoutendccons 


Southern part of “Greater Ber- 
lin” (districts of Zehlendorf, 
Steglitz, Schéneberg, Kreuz- 
berg, Tempelhof, Neukélln) 
will be occupied by the forces 
ki o'er ecotinie canara tatanatents 


The boundaries of districts 
within “Greater Berlin”, referred 
to in the foregoing descriptions, 
are those which existed after 
the coming into effect of the de- 
cree published on 27th March, 
1938 (Amtsblatt der Reichshaupt- 
stadt Berlin No. 138 of 27th 
March, 1938, page 215). 


8. The occupying forces in each of the three zones into 
which Germany is divided will be under a Commander- 
in-Chief designated by the Government of the country 
whose forces occupy that zone. 


4. Each of the three Powers may, at its discretion, include 
among the forces assigned to occupation duties under 
the command of its Commander-in-Chief, auxiliary con- 
tingents from the forces of any other Allied Power which 
has participated in military operations against Germany. 


5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) 
consisting of three Commandants, appointed by their re- 
spective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to 
direct jointly the administration of the “Greater Berlin” 
Area. 


6. This Protocol has been drawn up in triplicate in the 
English and Russian languages. Both texts are authen- 
tic. The Protocol will come into force on the signa- 
ture by Germany of the Instrument of Unconditional 
Surrender. 





The above text of the Protocol between the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on 
the zones of occupation in Germany and the adminis- 
tration of “Greater Berlin” has been prepared and unani- 
mously adopted by the European Advisory Commission 
at a meeting held on 12th September, 1944, with the 
exception of the allocation of the North-Western and 
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South-Western zones of occupation in Germany and the 
North-Western and Southern parts of “Greater Berlin”, 
which requires further consideration and joint agreement 
by the Governments of the U.S.A., U.K. and U.S.S.R. 


LANCASTER HOUSE, 
London, 8S.W. 1. 


12th September, 1944. 
Representative of the Government of 
the U.S.A. on the European Advis- 
ory Commission : 
JoHN G. WINANT 
Representative of the Government of 


the U.K. on the European Advisory 
Commission : 


WILLIAM STRANG 
Representative of the Government of 


the U.S.S.R. on the European Ad- 
visory Commission : 


F. T. Gousrev 


President To Visit Portugal 


White House press release dated March 17 

The White House announced on March 17 that 
President Eisenhower has accepted an invitation 
from the President of the Portuguese Republic, 
Americo Rodrigues Tomas, to visit Portugal. 
The President’s stopover in Lisbon, during which 
he will be the guest of the President of Portugal, 
will take place on his return trip from the sum- 
mit meeting, which opens at Paris on May 16. 


U.S. Protests Imprisonment 
of Bishop Walsh 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER 


Press release 138 dated March 18 

It is with the deepest regret that I have learned 
of the sentencing of Bishop [James Edward] 
Walsh to 20 years’ imprisonment by a Chinese 
Communist court in Shanghai. Bishop Walsh 


served the Chinese people for 30 years. The 
charges that he also served in any way as an 
American spy are totally false. His sentencing 
is inexcusable. 
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I find it difficult to emphasize sufficiently the re- 
vulsion that I, personally, and the United States 
Government feel today. I am instructing our 
Ambassador at Warsaw to lodge the strongest 
possible protest with the representative of the 
Chinese Communist regime at their next meeting, 
Tuesday, March 22. 

I am certain that the rest of the world will 
join me in condemning this action taken against 
an innocent citizen of the United States and a dis- 
tinguished member of the Catholic clergy. His 
only mission was religious, and his personal de- 
votion to the spiritual welfare of his fellow Cath- 
olics was so deep as to compel him to remain on 
the Chinese mainland despite the persecution of 
his church by a godless regime. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


Press release 144 dated March 22 

Ambassador Jacob D. Beam in today’s meeting 
[March 22] at Warsaw with Chinese Communist 
Ambassador Wang Ping-nan strongly protested 
the trial and sentencing on March 18 of Bishop 
James Edward Walsh of the Maryknoll Fathers 
to 20 years’ imprisonment for alleged espionage. 
He told Ambassador Wang that the accusation 
that Bishop Walsh was a spy for the United 
States Government was totally false and that the 
Government and people of the United States felt 
deep revulsion and indignation at this inexcusable 
act. 

Ambassador Wang attempted to defend the 
Communist actions by repeating charges of espio- 
nage which had already been broadcast by the 
Chinese Communist official news agency. Char- 
acterizing these charges as a tissue of falsehood, 
Ambassador Beam accused the Chinese Commu- 
nists of showing complete indifference to humani- 
tarian principles and callous disregard of the 
universally accepted standards of international 
law and behavior among civilized nations. He 
pointed out that for 17 months the Chinese Com- 
munist regime had held Bishop Walsh incom- 
municado, refusing repeated requests made at the 
Warsaw meetings for information concerning his 
health and the details of the charges against him. 
Ambassador Beam described the treatment of 
Bishop Walsh as one more step in the systematic 
persecution of religion in Communist China. 
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Polish Deputy Prime Minister 
Visits United States 


The Department of State announced on 
March 16 (press release 128) that Piotr Jarosze- 
wicz, Deputy Prime Minister of Poland, accom- 
panied by Stanislaw Miernik, Vice Minister in 
the Polish Ministry of Chemical Industry, Boh- 
dan Lewandowski, Deputy Director in the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Bohdan Suchow- 
iak, Director of the Central Board of Heavy 
Machinery Construction, was scheduled to arrive 
in the United States March 23. The group came 
on the invitation of the U.S. Government under 
the leader program of the Internationa] Educa- 
tional Exchange Service, Department of State. 

The group will spend approximately 2 weeks 
in the United States. They will meet with high 
U.S. officials in Washington and will travel to 
various parts of the country. Their travel 
will include visits to a number of manufac- 
turing plants illustrative of America’s industrial 
economy. 


Secretary Gates Answers Questions 
on National Defense 


Following are the replies of Secretary of De- 
fense Thomas S. Gates to questions on national 
defense submitted by the television newsreels. 
They were filmed on March 10 and released later 
the same day. 


Q. Some critics of our defense program say the 
administration is gambling with our very survival 
by limiting defense spending. Are you person- 
ally satisfied that this country now has the neces- 
sary arsenal to deter a possible aggressor, and will 
we continue to have it in the years to come? 


A. Nobody is gambling with our survival. We 
and our critics are one in our determination to 
maintain a first-class defense. The objective is 
to provide proper defense most efficiently and 
without waste. 

The U.S. today has such great military power 
and long-range striking capability that no nation 
or combination of nations could afford to attack 
us. This judgment is based upon the known state 
of our own forces and an assessment of the exist- 
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ing U.S.S.R. forces. I have heard little disagree- 
ment with this evaluation. 

Critics of the program generally question 
whether our deterrent will continue to be effective 
in the future. If we were to remain static without 
improving our military strength for several years, 
I do not doubt that the U.S.S.R. could seriously 
challenge us. However, we are continually im- 
proving our military posture. New weapons sys- 
tems are being added to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and this effectiveness is being improved. 
Hound Dog air-to-ground missile is an example. 
Polaris-carrying nuclear submarines, with their 
inherent mobility and concealment, are being 
built. The Atlas missile is being deployed, and 
the Titan and Minuteman missiles are progress- 
ing rapidly in their development. A missile early- 
warning-system, BMEWS, will soon begin its op- 
eration. Thor and Jupiter missiles are being de- 
ployed to our allies, our deployed Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, and their readiness 
wherever located plus our planned strategic- 
weapons systems insure that there is and will be 
no deterrent gap. 


The Nation’s Defenses 


Q. Could we improve the Nation’s defenses by 
adding a couple of billion dollars to the budget? 


A. The U.S. must be prepared for both general 
and limited war. The best judgment of those of 
us who are planning for the defense of our coun- 
try, including the President of the United States, 
is that at this time our present program provides 
the amount of military power required for na- 
tional security. New developments can change 
this picture at any time, and I will never hesitate 
to recommend increases when events warrant, 
either a change in the threat or a technological 
breakthrough on our part. 


Q. Could a sneak attack of 150 Russian ICBM’s 
and 150 IRBM’s destroy our ability to counter- 
attack? 


A. This arithmetic has been used in discussing 
strictly hypothetical situations. I would say that 
any implication that our total deterrent strength 
would ever be so vulnerable is unrealistic. 

This hypothesis was based upon a number of 
assumptions: 


1. It assumes that our strategic retaliatory 
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forces would all be located at 100 unprotected 
fixed bases at whatever time in the future the Rus- 
sians had the prescribed number of missiles and 
that the Russians would know exactly where each 
of these bases was. 

2. It assumes that they could prepare to launch 
all these missiles—in other words, go to war— 
without any intelligence of this being acquired by 
the free world. 

3. It assumes that they could get off all of these 
complex missiles with such success on launching 
and such accuracy on arrival that they would land 
on targets simultaneously in many parts of the 
world—with no warning. 

The hypothesis ignores among other factors the 
uncertainties of warning, accuracy, reliability, 
and salvo capabilities—and the state of our forces 
at any given hour. Moreover, it ignores the Po- 
laris submarines, which we will begin to deploy 
this fall, each equipped with 16 nuclear missiles, 
the nuclear punch of our Navy carrier aircraft 
deployed at sea, and Air Force deployed fighter 
bombers. It ignores the development of the mis- 
sile early-warning system. We will have some of 
this warning capability this fall. It also ignores 
our capability to institute airborne alert. We 
have no intention of permitting our deterrent 
strength to decline to such a position where the 
U.S.S.R. could even contemplate such action. 


Q. Should we have a 24-hour airborne alert of 
SAC bombers? 


A. A considerable portion of our strategic 
bombers are held in a position of ground alert— 
able to take off on 15 minutes’ warning. This 
would provide an adequate measure of immunity 
from surprise attack in the face of the current air- 
borne threat. The danger of attack without warn- 
ing will increase as missiles become available. We 
must be ready to adjust to it in order to maintain 
our deterrent ability. 

One action we could take would be to keep a 
sizable number of bombers continuously airborne 
at such times as the Joint Chiefs of Staff see a 
need for such action. Some $140 million has been 
provided to prepare for this alert capability this 
year and $90 million more is in the new budget. 
Additional money would be made available if 
needed. The Joint Chiefs of Staff confirm that 
there is no need for an airborne alert at this time. 


Q. The Army has urged more money for the 
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Nike-Zeus antimissile program. Will this be 
granted, and what is the general status of this 
weapon? 


A. The Nike-Zeus has promise as an antimissile 
system. We do not want to start a production 
program on a point defense system totaling many 
billions of dollars without greater confidence that 
it can contribute some solution to the missile de- 
fense problem. Several exhaustive detailed stud- 
ies have been undertaken and a full-scale test 
arranged, costing several hundred million, 

These studies provide only partial answers to 
certain significant doubts about this system. De- 
finitive information will be obtained from the 
test program. 

The need for better answers is the reason pro- 
duction of Nike-Zeus was not authorized by the 
Department of Defense at this time. 

This is not to be construed as a criticism of 
Nike-Zeus. The Army and its contractors are to 
be commended for their effective exploitation of 
the most difficult scientific and engineering tech- 
niques inherent in this weapons system. 

We intend to continue research, development, 
and test at high priority. 


U.S. Military Assistance Program 


Q. Will you give us your views as to the neces- 
sity of our foreign military aid? 


A. The tremendous military might of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc requires free-world military forces 
strong enough to deter aggression. No nation 
can alone maintain these forces. Contributions 
to the common defense are required by every mem- 
ber nation in free-world alliances. Our military 
assistance is the cement for these alliances. We 
provide the equipment and training which the 
countries cannot provide for themselves. The 
military assistance program makes possible the 
maintenance of adequate common defense. 

I know of no more forceful way to emphasize 
this than to cite the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
said that they would not want one dollar added 
to the Defense budget for 1961 if that dollar had 
to come out of our recommended military 
assistance program. 


Q. What will recipients of military aid contrib- 
ute toward the security of the free world? 


A. The benefits which we receive from military 
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assistance to over 40 free-world allies fall into 
two major categories. The first is made up of all 
that those allies contribute to the forward force 
which is an integral part of our total strategy. 
The armies of the countries to which we are giving 
aid have increased from 314 million to 5 million; 
their navies have increased from about 1,200 to 
1,800 combatant ships; their air forces have in- 
creased from about 17,000 to over 25,000 airplanes, 
about half of which are jet; and all of these 
forces are now better trained and better equipped. 

The second benefit is what our allies contribute 
to the deployment of our own forward forces in 
overseas bases and forces to protect them. With- 
out access to our installations abroad, our own 
deterrent power could be seriously weakened. 

As our allies grow in military and economic 
strength, they contribute more to the collective 
effort. For example, Germany, the United King- 
dom, and Canada are bearing the entire cost of 
their contribution to the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area and of the free world. They 
also are furnishing military aid to other countries. 

Other countries have joined with us in bearing 
the cost of defense. Cost-sharing arrangements 
for the production of missiles have been concluded 
in the European area, and negotiations continue 
concerning the joint production of modern air- 
craft and naval vessels. 


Q. Serious questions have been raised about our 
intelligence estimates and why certain informa- 
tion did not go in to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. Can you clarify this? 


A. Neither General [Nathan F.] Twining nor 
I has been deprived of essential elements of in- 
telligence, nor do I believe that our testimony 
indicates that we have been deprived of such 
essential elements. 

Knowledge available this year made it possible 
to introduce an additional factor in preparing 
the National Intelligence Estimate concerning So- 
viet ICBM’s. In this year’s estimates the intelli- 
gence community therefore presented one set of 
figures regarding numbers of Soviet ICBM’s 
which reflected this factor. 

The CIA [Central Intelligence Agency] re- 
cently prepared for Congress a chart that applied 
this factor to the figures of a year ago. General 
Twining said he had not seen this chart. There 
was no reason why he or I should have seen it, 
since it represented merely the application of this 
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additional factor to last year’s figure for com- 
parative purposes alone and did not in any way 
alter the NIE for last year. 

The flow of intelligence information and its 
assessment by the intelligence experts is a continu- 
ous process. General Twining and I are kept 
constantly informed on important developments 
in this area. 

The intelligence community of this Government 
has a solid record of seeking and interpreting the 
facts without fear or favor. 


U.S. To Send Grain to Lebanon 


Press release 154 dated March 24 


The Department of State announced on March 
24 that the United States will send 20,000 tons of 
wheat and feed grains to Lebanon to alleviate 
shortages which have resulted from drought and 
insect infestation. 

The grain will be provided by the International 
Cooperation Administration under emergency 
provisions of title II, Public Law 480, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
ICA is now making arrangements to ship the 
grain to Lebanon at the earliest possible time. 


Trade Talks With Venezuela 


Press release 124 dated March 15 


U.S. representatives will begin consultations 
with the Government of Venezuela on March 22 
to study the effect of certain import restrictions 
recently imposed by the Government of Venezuela 
on traditional U.S. export trade with that coun- 
try. These consultations will be held at Caracas 
and have been requested by the United States 
under the provisions of article XVII of the 
bilateral trade agreement. The restrictive meas- 
ures date, for the most part, from July and 
November 1959 and affect, among other things, 
cigarettes, wheat flour, automobiles, cameras, 
canned food products, copper cable, and numer- 
ous luxury and semiluxury type goods. Similar 
restrictions applying to imports of radios, phono- 
graphs, and television receivers have recently 
been lifted. 

These consultations do not involve any revision 
or modification of the existing bilateral trade 
agreement. 


154 Stat. 2375 ; Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2565. 
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U.S. Announces National Program for Expansion of Export Trade 


On March 17, in a special message to the Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower announced a national 
program to promote an increase in the volume of 
United States exports. Following is the text of 
the President’s message and statements made on 
March 17 at a press conference at the Department 
of Commerce by Under Secretary of State Doug- 
las Dillon and Under Secretary of Commerce 
Philip A. Ray, together with the report of the 
Interagency Export Promotion Task Force. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS! 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Because increased exports are important to the 
United States at this time, the administration has 
developed a program to promote the growth of 
our export trade. While most of the public steps 
to be taken with this end in view can be accom- 
plished under existing legislative authority, the 
cooperation and support of the Congress are vital 
to the success of this program. 

Expanded exports can add substantially to the 
millions of jobs already generated for our people 
by export trade. At the same time, our export 
surplus contributes significantly to our capacity 
to sustain our expenditures abroad for investment, 
private travel, maintenance of U.S. military 
forces, and programs of foreign economic coopera- 
tion. To support these essential activities, which 
are reflected in our international balance of pay- 
ments, we must, as I pointed out in my state of 
the Union message,? promote a rising volume of 
exports and world trade. 

Unlike the sellers’ markets of early postwar 
years, when productive capacity abroad was lim- 
ited, world markets have recently become highly 


*H. Doc. 859, 86th Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted on 
Mar. 17. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 25, 1960, p. 111. 
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competitive. To expand exports in these circum- 
stances demands a more vigorous effort by both 
Government and business to improve our capacity 
for international competition. 

Through the trade agreements program we shall 
continue to work with other countries toward the 
removal of unnecessary obstacles to international 
trade and payments. The discriminatory restric- 
tions that other countries imposed at a time when 
they had serious balance-of-payments difficulties 
have been especially burdensome to our exports. 
Economic improvement in many countries has 
removed the justification for such barriers and, 
with the assistance of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the International Monetary 
Fund, much has been accomplished in eliminating 
those restrictions. We shall continue to seek the 
elimination of the discriminatory restrictions that 
still remain; we shall also continue to seek the 
general reduction of quantitative controls. 

To assist our exporters to meet current interna- 
tional competition in export financing arrange- 
ments, the Export-Import Bank will inaugurate 
a new program of guarantees of noncommercial 
risks for short-term export credits. The Bank will 
also expand and improve its existing credit facili- 
ties for medium-term export transactions. These 
steps, which can be taken under existing statutory 
authority, should improve the ability of our ex- 
porters to compete in world markets. These ar- 
rangements will be designed and administered to 
encourage full participation of commerical banks 
and other private sources of credit and guarantees. 

To help our exporters in the development of 
their foreign sales, we should improve the numer- 
ous Government services now available to business 
firms and especially useful to our smaller pro- 
ducers. These services have been available all 
along, but we must infuse them with a new purpose 
and strengthen them with additional resources. 
Accordingly, I have directed comprehensive 
steps— 
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To strengthen the trade promotion services of 
the Department of Commerce, including its field 
offices located throughout the United States; 

To expand and give higher priority to the com- 
mercial activities of the Foreign Service; 

To expand the agricultural trade promotion ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture; 

To place greater emphasis on the prompt re- 
porting of information useful to American 
exporters ; 

To establish new overseas trade centers; 

To make fuller use of international trade fairs, 
trade missions, and other promotional means to 
stimulate the interest of foreign buyers in U.S. 
products while continuing to emphasize the basic 
objectives of the special program for international 
understanding; and 

To emphasize the promotion of tourist travel to 
the United States. 


The details of this program will be presented 
during the congressional hearings soon to be held 
on the expansion of U.S. trade and in connection 
with a forthcoming request for the supplemental 
appropriations necessary for rapid progress in the 
export promotion program. Government promo- 
tion, however, can be effective only to the extent 
that it stimulates and encourages private business 
efforts to expand sales abroad. Government can 
help enlarge export opportunities, but it is Ameri- 
can business that must supply and sell the goods 
that world markets demand. 

To this end I have asked the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with other department 
heads, to enlist the efforts of the business com- 
munity. Consultations have already been held 
in connection with the preparation of this pro- 
gram. In addition, a group of business leaders 
will be asked to organize an export drive by busi- 
ness, to enlist the active support of existing na- 
tional and local business groups, to discover the 
sectors in which better results can be obtained, to 
assist and encourage businessmen newly entering 
the export field, to strengthen contacts with busi- 
ness groups abroad, and to develop an organiza- 
tion structure adequate to these purposes. 

The individual steps in this export program are 
modest ones. Their cumulative effect, however, 
will be substantial if American enterprise will 
make the necessary effort. With the support of 
the Congress, this Government can both facilitate 
and give continued impetus to the expansion of 
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our exports as free world economic progress con- 
tinues to enlarge the potential for international 
trade. The rising tide of productivity and pros- 
perity in many nations creates a timely oppor- 
tunity for mutual benefits from expanding world 
trade. By pursuing this opportunity, we can pro- 
mote vigorous economic growth both at home and 
abroad. 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


THe Wuirte Hovss, 
March 17, 1960. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY DILLON 


Press release 129 dated March 17 


Until very recently we have not felt that our 
foreign policy, the forwarding of our worldwide 
interests, carried with it a requirement for greatly 
increased efforts to maximize our exports. Today 
the situation is quite different. A substantial ex- 
port surplus is now vitally important in the na- 
tional interest. It is for this reason in particular 
that we in the Department of State are joining 
wholeheartedly with our friends and associates in 
the Department of Commerce in a common effort 
to stimulate and increase our exports. 

Today any businessman who works to sell 
American-made products abroad should know 
that he is contributing directly and importantly 
to the national interest and the national good. 
Because of this we have no hesitation in asking the 
full support of American business in this effort. 
Once the situation is fully understood we are con- 
fident that business will respond to the very best 
of its abilities. 

The maintenance of substantial American 
military forces abroad and the continued opera- 
tion of our economic foreign aid programs are 
essential to our national security. Both of these 
are an absolute necessity today if stability and 
progress are to be maintained in the free world. 
Both of these require for their proper fulfillment 
a continued and substantial United States export 
surplus. 

In the years immediately following the war 
there was no problem about exports because we 
were the only large-scale producers and our sales 
were limited only by the availability of dollars in 
other countries. Today the industrialized free 
world has recovered. Our friends in Europe and 
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Japan provide strong competition for our efforts. 
In some areas their prices are much lower than 
ours; in many others this is not the case. But 
they work day and night to increase their ex- 
ports. This is the normal situation for an in- 
dustrialized country such as ours. The time has 
come for us to give exports the same sort of 
priority and attention as others do. In addition, 
of course, we must also consider that we are 
faced by an increasing aggressiveness on the part 
of international communism in the field of foreign 
trade. 

In the field of trade, during the past year, our 
friends and allies dismantled their barriers 
against dollar imports to a considerable degree. 
This trend is continuing, and by the end of this 
year quota discriminations against dollar imports 
should be almost a thing of the past. This opens 
up substantial opportunities for additional 
exports. But the day is past when our goods will 
simply sell themselves. Both Government and 
business must make additional efforts if we are 
to obtain the beneficial results which are promised 
by the ending of dollar discrimination. 

We can be confident that other countries are 
working with us today in this great effort. We 
no longer stand alone. But unless we as a na- 
tion reestablish and maintain a substantial ex- 
port surplus, we will find it extremely difficult to 
continue the efforts we must make to keep the free 
world free—efforts, mind you, that are essential 
to our own freedom. Today, as never before, we 
need to increase our exports not solely for com- 
mercial reasons but as a means of retaining our 
position as a leader of the free world. Our goods 
sold abroad not only act as ambassadors of the 
American way of life but will do yeoman serv- 
ice in helping us to meet the political, military, 
and economic challenges that lie ahead. This is a 
task for American private business; we in Gov- 
ernment intend to do everything possible to help. 


STATEMENT BY MR. RAY? 


A national program to promote an increase in 
the volume of United States exports was an- 
nounced by the President in a special message to 
the Congress today. 

A rising tide of prosperity abroad has created 


*Mr. Ray is chairman of the Interagency Export Pro- 
motion Task Force. 
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new opportunities for the sale of American goods. 
The President’s message initiates new action by 
the executive branch—especially the Departments 
of State and Commerce and the Export-Import 
Bank—in a series of coordinated measures to im- 
prove and expand Government services to private 
industry in the development of world trade and to 
enlist increasing cooperation between Government 
and business in finding new markets overseas. 

We expect the program will stimulate more 
production, more sales, more jobs, and more im- 
petus to economic growth. Our exports also 
should help raise the level of living of our foreign 
customers. 

Characteristics of the program include high 
priority in Government policy henceforth to be 
given to export expansion, a higher plateau of 
interest and activity by respective Government 
agencies, and a broader participation in export 
promotion by private enterprise on a sustained 
basis. 

Government can assist—and will assist more 
than ever—but in the last analysis, business itself 
must make and sell the goods. 

The program is the result of several months of 
intensive survey and study by the executive branch 
of current trade problems and foreign trade 
opportunities. 

Reports and suggestions were received from 
authorities on trade in the private sector and from 
Government officials at home and abroad. From 
preliminary research stemmed the establishment 
of an Interagency Export Promotion Task Force, 
which continued studies and consultations with 
private and governmental experts and recom- 
mended specific plans for a step-by-step program 
to increase United States export sales. Detailed 
research and proposals for the task force also were 
developed by an Interagency Steering Committee. 

The interagency task force, under whose direc- 
tion the program was developed, consists of the 
following members: Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, chairman; Under Secretary of State; Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury; Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers; Chairman of the Council 
on Foreign Economic Policy; and President of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Its recommendations have been accepted by the 
pertinent executive branch agencies, and they now 
are the basis for the national export expansion 
program, which the President announced today. 
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TION TASK FORCE 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM To EXPAND UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


The program is the result of several months intensive 
survey and study by the Executive Branch of current 
trade problems and attractive overseas sales opportuni- 
ties. Reports and suggestions were received from author- 
ities on trade in the private sector and from government 
officials at home and abroad. 

The Interagency Task Force under whose direction the 
program was developed consists of the following members : 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Chairman; Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; Under Secretary of State; Under 
Secretary of the Treasury; Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers; Chairman of the Council on Foreign 
Economic Policy; and, President of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

In addition, other interested departments and agencies 
of the Executive Branch were consulted. The detailed 
research and planning together with recommendations for 
action were developed for the Task Force by an Inter- 
agency Steering Committee, with the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Affairs as Chairman. 

To the extent possible parts of the program have al- 
ready been put into effect. In order to make further 
progress toward a fully effective program as rapidly as 
possible, however, a supplementary appropriation request 
will be forthcoming. 

The program recognizes that business development is 
essentially the responsibility of private enterprise. 

With this in mind, the Executive Branch has consulted 
with a broad cross-section of the United States business 
community. Moreover, it is proposed that there be estab- 
lished a compact organizing group of business leaders to 
plan and promote an export drive by business, to enlist 
the active support of existing national and local business 
groups, to find sectors in which better results can be 
obtained, to assist and encourage business groups abroad, 
and to develop an organizational structure adequate for 
these purposes. 


Fundamentals of the Program 


Progress toward the achievement of an expansion of 
United States exports in growing world markets is de- 
pendent on vigorous, imaginative and enthusiastic under- 
takings at home and abroad. United States business and 
industry must bear the principal responsibility for a more 
vigorous and effective commercial effort but, at the same 
time, the United States Government can and should en- 
courage private enterprise to undertake the effort and 
provide facilities and services to promote their success in 
the national interest. 

Our studies and field reports clearly show that addi- 
tional U.S. Government efforts in the export promotion 
field can be fully effective only if private enterprise can 
be stimulated to take a much more active interest in the 
export field. It is believed that the recommendations in 
this report collectively provide real hope for the future 
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REPORT OF INTERAGENCY EXPORT PROMO- 


and represent a course of action which should be initiated 
now. 
The following are the fundamentals: 


1. The Executive Branch will give priority to the pro- 
motion of U.S. exports as being in the national interest. 
A sense of urgency, national purpose and dedication of 
intellectual and physical resources to this end is required. 
The Departments of Commerce and State will accord this 
program high priority. 

2. An integrated export promotion drive, at home and 
abroad, would be initiated immediately and developed as 
rapidly as possible. 


a. The Department of Commerce would undertake to 
stimulate the interest of U.S. business in export trade 
through a variety of vigorous promotion programs. To 
achieve a major increase in exports, firms new to the 
trade and those already exporting should be made aware 
of the value of export markets, the importance of ex- 
panded exports to the national growth of the United States 
and of the facilities made available by the Government to 
assist them. United States businessmen should be so 
stimulated and oriented toward foreign market oppor- 
tunities. Particular attention would be paid to the needs 
of medium-sized and smaller business firms. 

b. The Department of Commerce would improve and 
expand its export trade services. Included in this pro- 
posed improvement and expansion are: The preparation 
and dissemination of foreign market surveys on a specific 
product and country basis; improved techniques for dis- 
semination of trade opportunity leads, analysis of major 
competitive weaknesses of U.S. exports, information on 
foreign economic and trade conditions and practical ad- 
vice designed to help American firms get into the export 
business; and increased efforts to improve personal con- 
tact with American businessmen through domestic field 
offices. A significant increase in Department of Com- 
merce personnel will be required to carry out these 
functions. 

ce. The Department of State would establish a vigorous 
re-emphasis upon trade promotional activity on the part 
of the Foreign Service. Greater efforts would be devoted 
to assisting U.S. business to find and compete for export 
markets. To this end, Commercial Officers have been 
directed to travel more widely in their area of assign- 
ment, give more personal attention to visiting business- 
men, attend bid openings to the extent practicable, and 
encourage use of U.S. standards and specifications. 

d, The Department of State would effect significant 
expansion in the number of Commercial Officers and staff 
assigned to export promotion work as required. Such 
expansion would be kept in balance with development 
of the program in the United States, domestic facilities 
for dissemination of Foreign Service reports and the 
increasing demands for services abroad: Personnel for 
this program would be recruited among experienced busi- 
nessmen, the present Foreign Service, and younger men 
and women wishing to qualify for a Foreign Service 
career. 

e. The Ezport-Import Bank would provide export 
guaranties of noncommercial risks for short term trans- 
actions. Additionally, the Bank will undertake the ex- 
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pansion and improvement of existing credit and compre- 
hensive guaranty facilities for medium-term export 
transactions. These new facilities are needed to facil- 
itate an expansion of U.S. exports and will be supplemen- 
tary to and will not compete with private banking 
institutions. The details of the new program are to be 
announced by the Bank. 

f. The Department of Agriculture would expand its 
agricultural trade promotion activities to increase the 
sale of farm products abroad. 


8. Promotion of travel to the United States will be 
given additional emphasis. 


Background 


The revival of free world industrial strength, particu- 
larly in Western Europe and Japan and the increase in 
the participation of these nations in the world’s com- 
merce, together with necessary expenditures abroad to 
meet the national security and foreign policy objectives 
of the United States, have resulted in a large deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. 

It is now U.S. policy to bring the balance of payments 
situation into “reasonable equilibrium”, and possible cor- 
rective action is being explored on many fronts. It seems 
highly improbable that our present balance of payments 
deficit can be reduced to an acceptable level without an 
energetic and sustained export drive by private enter- 
prise, with the help of the U.S. Government. 

These circumstances present a new challenge to U.S. 
interest in international trade. The economies of the 
industrially advanced countries have not only recovered 
but have reached unprecedented heights. Increasingly, 
their products have entered the international market in 
competition with those of the United States. Further, 
recently intensified efforts to encourage greater trade 
liberalization by countries abroad have had a salutary 
effect. 

If the U.S. is to maintain and increase its exports in 
growing world markets, it is in the U.S. interest to embark 
upon a national program to increase our trade. Foreign 
policy, fiscal policy, and business reasons require, in our 
national interest, that we place high priority on selling 
United States products and services abroad. In this way 
U.S. business can be encouraged to meet this increasing 
competition and to take advantage of new export oppor- 
tunities now arising as a result of the general elimina- 
tion of trade and currency restrictions on American 
products. The encouragement of tourist traffic to the 
United States is of similar importance. 

It is to this end that the Executive Branch of the 
Government has developed a program for Government 
action to assist in the expansion of U.S. exports which 
will enable the Government to fulfill its responsibility in 
this respect to American business and industry and to 
the nation as a whole. 

The principal burden of preparation and implementa- 
tion of this program devolves upon the Departments of 
Commerce and State. 

The program calls for joint efforts at home and abroad 
and requires an integrated and coordinated effort. The 
program will be initiated immediately, first efforts di- 
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rected toward major markets having convertible curren- 
cies, and continued on a sustained basis over the longer 
term. 

Bearing in mind the consequences of our export efforts 
upon friendly countries, the proposed program has been 
designed to: 


1. Maintain the United States position as a leader in 
the promotion of mutually beneficial international trade; 

2. Strengthen the balance of payments position of the 
United States to assure its continued ability to purchase 
supplies from abroad ; 

3. Extend the benefits of trade to the American people 
generally, by stimulating in U.S. industry an increased 
interest in export trade; 

4, Assure for American industry the full opportunity to 
share in the expanding market in the industrially devel- 
oped countries of the free world; 

5. Increase private U.S. business participation in the 
economies of less developed countries, and thus assist these 
countries in their development efforts ; 

6. Enable U.S. business, both large and small, to in- 
crease their sales abroad and thereby add to the growth 
of the economy. 

As presently constituted the Government’s services to 
business are designed primarily to provide information re- 
lating to domestic and foreign trade and to facilitate com- 
merce. Activities have been primarily factual, analytical, 
and of a service character rather than advisory with re- 
spect to foreign commerce. Resources have been inade- 
quate to permit the undertaking of programs designed 
primarily to enable U.S. industry to enter into competition 
for export markets. The Government’s role has been 
primarily one of facilitation. 

The U.S. will continue to press for trade liberalization 
actions by other governments. It is expected that the 
U.S. program to increase the number of countries with 
which it has Treaties of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation will also serve to influence favorably the position 
of the American exporters. 


Description of Program 


The purpose of this section is to present the Task 
Force’s conclusions as to the major features of the pro- 
gram and how the program should be launched and car- 
ried into effect. Detailed budget justifications for the 
supplemental appropriations required for the full devel- 
opment of the program are being prepared and will be 
submitted to the Congress in the normal manner. 

1. Utilization of Present Resources 

The Task Force concludes that the importance of the 
export program requires maximum effort in the use of 
existing resources of the Department of State and of the 
Department of Commerce so that the program would not 
be unduly delayed until new funds might be appropriated. 
To this end a number of steps have already been taken or 
are in the process of being put into effect. 

Until additional funds become available these efforts 
should produce a number of tangible benefits to United 
States exporters. It is the opinion of the Task Force that 
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the recasting of existing programs is of great importance 
but that this alone cannot provide resources necessary 
for an effective export program of the magnitude envis- 
aged. 


2. Stimulating Business Interest in Export Markets 


In order better to alert U.S. industry to the opportuni- 
ties for profitable business in foreign markets, extensive 
efforts to stimulate interest in exports should be under- 
taken throughout the country immediately. 

This calls for careful planning so that the promotional 
work can be undertaken in those cities of the United 
States where goods are produced that are likely to prove 
attractive for marketing abroad. Contact with U.S. busi- 
ness already is indicating the types of services by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Foreign Service of greatest 
value in expanding trade. 

The stimulation of business interest in exports is a 
day-to-day function of the Department of Commerce. 
The export program contemplates that additional direc- 
tion and support will be given to such efforts, and that 
primary emphasis would be placed on personal contacts 
between the staff of the Department and businessmen and 
trade association leaders. 

To the maximum degree possible business, trade groups, 
banks, Chambers of Commerce, etc., will be urged and 
equipped to point out the opportunities in foreign trade 
and otherwise to play an increasingly important role in 
the national export program. 


3. Improving Trade Services 

Improvement in U.S. Government trade services for 
U.S. business involves three main lines of effort—(a) bet- 
ter quality, greater depth, and more specific detail of a 
practical character on a product basis; (b) wider dis- 
semination of trade leads, together with greater “pin- 
pointing” of opportunities for U.S. firms likely to be able 
to use the leads; and (c) increased output of the Foreign 
Service in terms of trade leads developed, representa- 
tional efforts to be undertaken on behalf of U.S. business, 
and related services to assist active foreign sales efforts 
by U.S. business. 


4, Foreign Service Trade Promotion Activity 

The program envisaged by this report calls for an ex- 
pansion of Foreign Service commercial activity and an 
increase in the effectiveness of existing activities. For- 
eign Service Officers engaged in commercial activity will 
work in close and frequent association with business, 
trade and industrial groups, as well as with similar offi- 
cials of other governments. 


5. Increased Participation in Trade Fairs and Trade 
Missions 

Past experience has demonstrated that U.S. participa- 

tion, both by private industry and Government, in trade 
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fairs and trade missions can have immediate and prac- 
tical results as a means of stimulating U.S. exports. 

Greater emphasis, however, now will be placed upon 
the promotion of United States exports than has been 
the case in the past. With additional emphasis on follow- 
up efforts to assure exploitation of trade leads generated 
by trade fairs and trade missions, the results in terms of 
new business should be further enhanced. An expanded 
trade fair and trade missions program will be a significant 
factor in a successful export drive. Trade fair participa- 
tion by the U.S. Government therefore would be pro- 
gressively increased and the number of trade missions 
would be expanded. 


6. Pilot U.S. Trade Centers 

There would be established on a pilot basis, two per- 
manent type U.S. trade centers to operate as an intensified 
extension of the Foreign Service commercial activities: 
one to be located in an industrially advanced country; 
the other in a less developed country. The exhibit opera- 
tion would be under the direct management of the De- 
partment of Commerce exhibit manager, and provide a 
means of displaying U.S. products on a continuing basis. 
This is designed to provide an ever-varied display of U.S. 
products of interest to potential foreign customers. 


7. Improving Overseas Commercial Facilities 

With a view to improving the trade promotional ad- 
vantages of commercial libraries and reading rooms at 
posts abroad, it is proposed that they will be better 
equipped, better staffed, and better located where needed 
so as to serve business. 


8. Expanding Promotion of Travel to the United States 


Increased emphasis would be placed upon promoting 
travel to the United States, with programs and materials 
being prepared in the United States and increased activ- 
ity undertaken at home and abroad to forward the pro- 
gram. A detailed program is being prepared by the 
Interagency Travel Committee. 


9. Supporting Activities 

The export program being recommended herein by the 
Task Force has taken into account the need for improved 
supporting services, such as recruiting and training of 
new Commercial Officers to be assigned overseas and 
Department of Commerce trade specialists to serve in 
Washington and the field offices in the United States. 
These services would be phased in accordance with the 
substantive requirements of the programs they are de- 
signed to serve. Present Department of Commerce and 
Foreign Service personnel would be given training to 
supplement their background and knowledge relating to 
trade promotion. Improved communications between 
overseas posts and the Commerce Department have been 
planned and already partially put into effect. 
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The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1961 


Following are statements made by Secretary 
Herter, Under Secretary Dillon, and International 
Cooperation Administration Director James W. 
Riddleberger before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in support of the Mutual Sécu- 
rity Program for fiscal year 1961. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER, MARCH 22 


Press release 146 dated March 22 


I am pleased to be here as you inaugurate your 
annual review of the Mutual Security Program. 
It is indeed fitting that we jointly engage in this 
periodic assessment of our national interests 
abroad, of the factors for good and for evil which 
confront us, and of the policies and programs 
which we should pursue in these circumstances. 
The examination of executive branch conclusions 
and proposals from the perspective of our elected 
representatives in the legislative branch is a 
healthy process and one which has proven its value 
many times. 

I would like to speak briefly this morning with 
regard to our assessment of the international scene 
and the importance of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram as an essential instrument of our foreign 
policy. 

As you know, we face in the coming months a 
period of negotiations of critical importance. The 
extent or degree to which these negotiations may 
succeed in reducing international tensions or the 


*For texts of President Hisenhower’s message to Con- 
gress on the Mutual Security Program for 1961 and state- 
ments by Secretary Herter and Mr. Dillon before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 7, 1960, p. 369; for statements by Mr. Riddleberger 
and Vance Brand, Managing Director of the Development 
Loan Fund, see ibid., Mar. 21, 1960, pp. 445 and 453. 
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burden of military expense cannot be predicted. 
We must and we shall continue to demonstrate our 
will for peace and the peaceful solution of inter- 
national conflicts. 

The fact of discussions, of negotiations, is of 
course a hopeful portent. However, it is not a 
fact which of itself alters the basic conflict of ideas 
and ideologies. Nor does it warrant any relaxa- 
tion of our efforts to safeguard ourselves and our 
friends and allies from the menace of international 
communism. 


Goals of Communism Unchanged 


For we must look at the world as it is and 
at the realities with which we are confronted. 
The harsh and basic fact is that we live in a 
world in which but a fraction of the world’s 
peoples enjoy both freedom and _ prosperity. 
The harsh and basic fact is that approximately 
a third of the people of the world live under 
the domination and control of a Communist dic- 
tatorship. The harsh and basic fact is that out- 
side the Communist bloc hundreds of millions 
of people in the world today are struggling to 
rid themselves of the curse of poverty and that 
these peoples are greatly concerned to find the 
shortest and most effective way to improve their 
material conditions. 

Most important, there can be no doubt that 
the goal of communism remains unchanged. 
The Communists believe that it is inevitable that 
the capitalistic system must collapse and that 
it must be succeeded by classless, socialist socie- 
ties. They believe that those who understand 
this principle of historic inevitability have a 
right and an obligation to impose their ¥iews 
on others for the furtherance of the cause. 
These men believe that any action which advances 
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their cause is morally right. They believe that 
totalitarian government under the control of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the 
right, necessary, and natural form of government 
until the capitalist states of the world have been 
brought into the fold and capitalism eliminated 
from their lives and minds. Ultimately, they 
believe, a world of freedom and plenty for all can 
be attained in a stateless and classless Communist 
society. No Communist leader denies this creed ; 
on the contrary, its promulgation is constantly 
reiterated. 

We are also seeking to employ the program to 
promote achievement of international understand- 
ing and cooperation and thus to relieve tensions. 
A settlement of the long dispute between India 
and Pakistan over the complex question of the 
use of Indus basin waters is being greatly en- 
couraged by the assurance of our willingness to 
join with other nations in helping to finance the 
development of the Indus basin.’ 

The Communists do not just talk about their 
creed. They use the resources, human and mate- 
rial, of a great empire controlling a third of the 
people of the world. They have great military 
strength; they are well organized; their progress 
in educating and developing their people has been 
truly remarkable. These very real powers sup- 
port and are fully employed to advance the cause 
to which they are dedicated. This powerful, cru- 
sading, and dedicated force is indeed a threat to 
our security which we cannot ignore without the 
gravest peril. We must continue and strengthen 
our efforts in union with other free men to safe- 
guard our right to progress within institutions of 
our own free choice. 


U.S. Responsiveness to Needs of the Times 


Our belief that the Mutual Security Program is 
an essential instrument for peace and progress 
does not mean that we should or do assume it is 
an instrument of either a static or perfect design. 
Every effort must be made to assure its responsive- 
ness to the needs of the times and its effectiveness 
in meeting these needs. 

Thus, for example, we find it possible to adjust 
our assistance downward as the capacity of recipi- 
ent nations to provide for themselves increases. 
Economic assistance to most of Europe is a thing 





* For background, see ibid., p. 442. 
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of the past; military assistance is no longer re- 
quired by a number of our NATO partners. In- 
deed to an increasing degree those nations which 
have benefited from our help in the past are not 
only assuming a greater share of the common 
defense costs but are also aiding in the meeting of 
the needs of other nations for economic 
development. 

Similarly, the Congress has urged and we agree 
that our programs must be and are dynamic in ad- 
justing the flow of resources to those areas where 
the requisite determination and capacity to em- 
ploy them fruitfully exists. The program is and 
must be responsive and selective in this respect. 

In Africa the program proposes a new response 
to the needs of the emerging nations for educa- 
tion and training. Through a special fund, iden- 
tified with the region of tropical Africa rather 
than with specific national states, it is our hope 
and belief we can foster and help common ap- 
proaches to the meeting of basic needs for devel- 
oping human skills. 

We have also given and continue to give atten- 
tion to the wisdom and necessity of providing 
grant economic assistance to other nations. The 
amendment of the Mutual Security Act stemming 
from this committee—section 503(c)—was a wel- 
come stimulus to a careful and objective reap- 
praisal of these programs, Our report of plans 
for progressive reduction and eventual termina- 
tion of grant economic aid,’ where practicable, has 
been provided to you, and Mr. Dillon will be pre- 
pared to discuss these plans with you in such de- 
tail as you may wish. 

While it is not necessary for this committee to 
authorize funds this year for military assistance, 
I believe you will be interested in the fact that 
we envisage a lower level of deliveries of military 
equipment in the future than the average delivery 
levels of the past several years. Also of interest 
to you is the fact that programing of military 
assistance is being revised to assure more effective 
foreign policy guidance and a greater degree of 
participation and responsibility on the part of our 
ambassadors abroad. Both of these actions re- 
flect: responsiveness to the expressed views of this 
committee. 


>For text of a general summary report on grant eco- 
nomic assistance relating to defense support and special 
assistance programs, see ibid., p. 460. 
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In sum, while the detail of the program and of 
its coordination can be best provided you through 
other witnesses, I am personally satisfied that it 
is being continuously improved in both concep- 
tion and administration, that it is a dynamic and 
flexible program, and above all an essential one 
for the protection and promotion of our interests. 


Reasons for Mutual Security Program 


In the world today, the free nations are faced 
with both the threat of communism and the ap- 
peal of communism. Those nations which enjoy 
any measure of prosperity and freedom are 
threatened with its loss. Those nations which 
have little are promised easy and rapid advance. 
The objective of international communism is the 
same in either case, to bring them under Commu- 
nist control. 

Against the threat of Communist expansion by 
force or threat of force we and other free peo- 
ples have constructed a barrier of defensive 
strength. The preservation and maintenance of 
that barrier is a matter of fundamental and pri- 
mary importance to our security. The Mutual 
Security Program is essential to this task. 

Military strength is an imperative not only to 
prevent expansion by force but to create and main- 
tain an atmosphere of security and confidence 
within which the basic problems of human bet- 
terment can be tackled. 

The United States is a prosperous and for- 
tunate nation. Yet few, if any, in this country 
would deny the need and opportunity for im- 
provement in the status of millions of our own 
people. How much greater the need and the op- 
portunity for improvement of the status of the 
many hundreds of millions of people outside the 
Communist bloc who are struggling to rid them- 
selves of the curse of a poverty we find difficult 
to imagine. 

Why is the welfare of other peoples a matter 
of concern to us? It is true, of course, that ignor- 
ing their problems and their needs would inev- 
itably leave them no alternative but recourse to 
the Communists. It is also true that their absorp- 
tion into the Communist fold would confront us 
with a grim, if not hopeless, security position. Of 
these aspects we are well aware and must take 
measures accordingly. 

Yet our interest in the welfare of human beings 
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has a deeper and more meaningful basis and justi- 
fication than merely protecting our own posses- 
sions and freedom. 

Our efforts to defend our way of life, to pre- 
vent the spread of Communist power, are not 
efforts to impose our views on others or to require 
a common fealty to the United States. The ef- 
forts we make to help others to defend themselves, 
to achieve progress, are basically and fundamen- 
tally a part of our own creed. 

We believe in the right of all peoples and na- 
tions freely to choose their own ways of life; we 
believe in cooperation, based on respect, with other 
nations; we believe in the dignity, rights, liberties, 
and importance of the individual man, the sub- 
ordination of the state to the interests and will of 
its citizens; we believe in decision by discussion 
and dissent, in tolerance, in governments of laws, 
not of men, and in peace with justice. 

These are the beliefs on which our Nation was 
founded, on which it grew strong and great, and 
on which its future strength and greatness depend. 
It is these beliefs which motivate us to join with 
others in the defense of them. It is because we 
believe in these concepts that we wish to assure 
that other men may have the opportunity to enjoy 
the blessings of life in a free society. 

Thus our efforts in the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram have high purposes. We seek to defend our- 
selves and to assure our own security; we seek 
equally to support the right of every nation freely 
to determine its own system of government; we 
seek equally to help in the progressive betterment 
of human beings. It is for these reasons that we 
have had a Mutual Security Program; it is for 
these reasons that we should and must continue it. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY DILLON, 
MARCH 22 


Press release 145 dated March 22 

It is always a pleasure to appear before this 
committee and particularly at this early stage in 
your consideration of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1961. 

We are asking reenactment of the basic Mutual 
Security Act, with relatively few modifications. 
These are intended to facilitate effective admin- 
istration and to relax certain requirements which 
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hamper our capacity to cope with such specific 
challenges as the Indus River basin development 
and the needs of the Palestine refugees in the 
Near East. 

The sum requested is $4.175 billion. Although 
it is a somewhat larger amount than was sought 
last year, it will merely permit expenditures to be 
maintained at about current levels. The bulk of 
the increase is concentrated on the military as- 
sistance program, which has been squeezed to the 
point where expenditures in the current fiscal 
year will decline to about $1.8 billion—25 percent 
less than the average annual rate of the past 5 
years. 

I shall confine my discussion to certain elements 
of the program which I feel will be of particular 
interest to this committee. They are: 


First, the prospect for reducing grant aid; 

Second, the possibility of accelerating the eco- 
nomic development of Taiwan ; 

Third, the opportunity for progress in South 
Asia; 

Fourth, the need to make a start toward dealing 
with the requirements of tropical Africa; 

Fifth, the situation of the Palestine refugees; 

Finally, the impact of the program on the 
United States economy. 


The Prospect for Reducing Grant Economic Aid 


A report was transmitted to the Congress 
March 4 on “Grant Economic Assistance Relat- 
ing to Defense Support and Special Assistance 
Programs.” Prepared in accordance with section 
503(c) of the act, it is the condensed result of a 
4-month review which enlisted the efforts of coun- 
try experts in Washington, as well as country 
teams abroad. 

The purposes of the review were: first, to in- 
sure that proposed grant aid programs were at the 
minimum level consistent with United States na- 
tional security and foreign policy objectives; 
second, to meet those objectives through loans 
rather than grants wherever feasible and appro- 
priate; third, to insure that the programing of 
grant aid for the coming fiscal year represented a 
firm step toward a definite longer range goal. 

Most of our present grant aid programs were 
created to meet political and military emergencies 
in the Far East and Near East—either in response 
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to direct Communist aggression or to crises at- 
tending the birth of newly independent nations in 
conditions of instability and insecurity. 

The situations which led to the inauguration of 
our programs are still largely with us. They 
constitute valid and compelling reasons for con- 
tinuing grant aid. However, improving condi- 
tions and rising national incomes will permit 
most of the recipient nations to finance more of 
their needs out of their own resources. They are 
making sufficient progress to warrant our envision- 
ing progressive reductions in grant aid without 
jeopardizing our objectives. 

The plans for such reductions presume that 
rising national incomes can be maintained in 
recipient countries. They also presume that grant 
aid will be continued where essential needs cannot 
be met out of rising incomes. However, where aid 
contributes directly to economic development and 
thus generates income with which to repay 
borrowing, it is presumed that essential needs will 
be met increasingly through loans. 

These plans are designed to accelerate progress 
by providing more development assistance and by 
encouraging recipient countries to make better 
use of their own resources. They do not con- 
template either the abandonment of our foreign 
policy objectives or the substitution of loans for 
grants where loans would not be appropriate. 

We therefore seek continued authority for grant 
aid, although we shall strive to keep such pro- 
grams to a minimum. The committee will note 
that reductions are proposed for fiscal year 1961 
in 12 out of 22 existing grant aid programs, in- 
cluding 9 of the 12 defense support programs. Of 
the remainder, 3 are proposed at the current level. 
Minor increases are proposed for 3 others. The 
situation in 4 special cases requires increases. 

As for future years, these plans envisage pro- 
gressive reductions in most of the present grant 
programs. We have based these plans on what we 
now consider to be reasonable and realistic pre- 
sumptions, but many of their elements are dif- 
ficult to predict. Among these elements are po- 
litical factors, economic policy adjustments, the 
state of export markets, progress in improving 
internal administration, plus other intangibles 
which are beyond our control and frequently 
beyond the control of the governments of the re- 
cipient countries. We expect to carry out these 
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plans to the best of our ability. But we would be 
less than candid if we did not clearly point out 
that future developments could invalidate the 
presumptions underlying these plans. 

In short, we are completely in accord with the 
objectives of section 503(c). The program pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1961 represents substantial 
advances toward these objectives. We shall con- 
tinue to exert every effort to reduce grant aid. 
But it is obvious that a prerequisite for progress 
in this field is the availability of adequate financ- 
ing for economic development purposes. We 
have presumed that our friends in other indus- 
trialized countries whose economies are showing 
such marked progress will make increasingly 
heavy contributions toward economic develop- 
ment. We also presume that the United States 
will do its share by increasing its appropriations 
for the Development Loan Fund. Accordingly, 
we are requesting an appropriation of $700 million 
in 1961 for this purpose—an increase of $150 
million. 


The Economic Development of Taiwan 

In preparing this year’s program, we concluded 
that Taiwan’s ability to progress economically 
might be significantly accelerated. Harassed by 
repeated military attacks—and contributing pro- 
portionately more out of a low income to defense 
than almost any other free-world country— 
Taiwan nevertheless offers one of the most hope- 
ful prospects for economic growth of any newly 
developing country bordering on the Sino-Soviet 
empire. Taiwan has achieved a significant rate of 
growth in national income, thus enabling us to 
progressively reduce our grant aid over the past 
several years. 

The Government of China has recently pro- 
posed a program of economic reform to reinforce 
and enhance the material progress of the people 
of Taiwan and has solicited our cooperation. We 
propose to respond by maintaining next year’s de- 
fense support program at approximately the cur- 
rent level, earmarking a portion of these funds 
for the support of Taiwan’s rapidly expanding 
private industries. We also propose to expand 
the financing of projects in Taiwan out of De- 
velopment Loan Fund resources. 

Taiwan presents the free world with a challeng- 
ing opportunity to demonstrate that a high rate 
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of economic growth can be maintained in Asia 
without the oppressive and inhuman excesses that 
characterize Communist China’s forced-draft 
economic programs. The major effort will, of 
course, be made by the people of Taiwan them- 
selves. The contribution expected of us is rela- 
tively modest. It is, nonetheless, a critical one. 


The Needs of South Asia 


An equally promising opportunity exists in 
South Asia. Here, two heavily populated coun- 
tries, India and Pakistan, achieved independence 
in the early aftermath of World War IT and have 
struggled ever since to provide a better life for 
their impoverished peoples. These governments 
and peoples are as dedicated to maintaining their 
independence and freedom as they are to improv- 
ing living standards. The eyes of the entire 
world, and particularly of the people of other 
newly developing countries, are focused on their 
attempts to attain economic progress in freedom. 
The need to help them in their struggle has been 
accepted as an important responsibility by a num- 
ber of the free world’s more industrialized 
countries. 

Their efforts have been hampered in the past by 
a conflict arising out of the conditions under 
which they attained independence. Only recently 
have prospects arisen for resolving that conflict. 
The International Bank was thus recently able to 
announce significant progress toward an agree- 
ment on a major program to develop the Indus 
basin for the benefit of both India and Pakistan. 
The resources of the Bank will be supplemented 
by contributions from a number of prospering 
free-world countries, including the United States. 

For fiscal year 1961, the Congress is asked to 
support this enterprise and to authorize certain 
exceptions from normal procedures to permit our 
full participation. Such United States financing 
as may be needed before the end of fiscal year 1961 
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will be provided by the Development Loan Fund. 


In addition to this dramatic project both India 
and Pakistan are embarked on major long-range 
economic development programs. These pro- 


grams are about to be accelerated. Their success- | 
ful advancement must continue as a major foreign | 


policy objective for us and for our allies, many 


of whom are making substantial contributions. | 
Expanded efforts will be required of all. Our | 


capacity to play our proper part next year in help- 
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ing these and other countries of South Asia de- 
pends on the availability of adequate funds in the 
Development Loan Fund. <Any reduction in the 
$700 million requested for the DLF will seriously 
circumscribe our ability to help. 


Tropical Africa 

That part of Africa which lies south of the 
Sahara has not in the past played a prominent role 
in international affairs. In the decade of the six- 
ties its role may be critical. Africa is essentially 
a continent of newly emerging states, some of 
which have only recently attained independence. 
Others will do so this year. More will achieve 
self-government in the years immediately ahead. 
Nowhere has independence been the occasion for 
higher hopes. Nowhere will the difficulties be 
greater in satisfying human aspirations. The 
Communist bloc is well aware of the fertile field 
offered by this area in achieving its announced 
goal of world domination. Africa has been made 
a major target area by the Communists, who are 
stepping up their propaganda and aid programs 
and seeking to heighten frustration and increase 
tensions in order to block sound progress under 
free institutions. 

For some years this area has been the scene of 
major efforts by the industrialized countries of 
Western Europe to promote economic improve- 
ment. In 1959 assistance from European public 
budgets approximated $500 million. As inde- 
pendence is achieved, the new countries look in- 
creasingly to the United States to assist them in 
securing their independence on solid economic 
foundations. While the requirements of the area 
for development capital—and the need for us to 
provide such capital can be anticipated—can be 
expected to mount, the urgent need now is to de- 
velop human skills and to create additional tech- 
nical capacities as a prerequisite to significant 
growth. Therefore, a special program for Africa 
is being proposed under the special assistance title 
of the act, which would provide $20 million during 
fiscal year 1961 as an initial contribution. The 
amount is but a small fraction of the Mutual 
Security Program proposed for fiscal year 1961. 
It may, however, be the most significant proposal 
offered for your consideration. The problems of 
the area are so enormous that we must tread 
cautiously in finding the most appropriate form 
and technique for our assistance. The sum may 
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be regarded as a demonstration of our determina- 
tion to help the peoples of Africa to cope with 
their problems. 


The Situation of the Palestine Refugees 


The situation of the Palestine refugees continues 
as a serious potential source of instability in the 
Near East. Despite every effort to carry out con- 
gressional intent that foreign aid funds be used 
to resettle these unfortunate human beings, it has 
not been practicable for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency to carry out a major program 
of resettlement because of the political realities 
in the area. We have succeeded in having the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission reconvened,‘ 
and we hope that it will make possible a more 
fundamental attack on the refugee problem. 
Meanwhile, these people are in desperate straits 
and must be provided with the minimum necessi- 
ties of life. 

As a result of a proviso in section 407 of the act, 
limiting the use of 10 percent of the appropriation 
for this program to resettlement, some $614 mil- 
lion made available by the Congress has been 
effectively immobilized. Again this year we shall 
need to contribute $25 million to this work. If 
the Congress will accept our proposed amendment, 
thus freeing this money, our need for new funds 
will only be $1814 million. 


impact on the United States Economy 


I am sometimes asked whether we can afford 
this program. It is a question that our friends 
of the newly developing areas hear with consider- 
able amazement, when they consider our priv- 
ileged position in the world. Yet it is sufficiently 
prevalent in our own country to merit serious 
attention. 

The proposed Mutual Security Program for 
fiscal year 1961 would consume about eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of the gross national product of the 
United States, a gross national product that is, 
on a per capita basis, by far the highest in the 
world. Proposed expenditures under the program 
would represent less than 5 percent of the ex- 
penditures proposed for our Federal Government. 

Although it is unfortunately true that some of 
our citizens still do not fully comprehend the 
urgent need for continuing mutual security at ade- 


“For background, see ibid., Jan. 4, 1960, p. 31. 
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quate levels, it is my belief that the vast majority 
of the American people look upon mutual security 
as a direct investment in their own future safety 
and well-being. 

Mutual security has been the subject of con- 
siderable misunderstanding. This past year a 
new element of misunderstanding has been intro- 
duced. I refer to concern over our balance-of- 
payments situation and foreign-exchange reserves. 
Certainly the balance-of-payments developments 
are properly a matter of deep concern to all of us, 
even though recent statistics suggest that substan- 
tial improvement is already in sight. For ex- 
ample, our January commercial export surplus of 
$354 million compares with a surplus of only $94 
million in January 1959. 

However, the relation of the Mutual Security 
Program to balance-of-payments trends has been 
considerably misinterpreted. Sight is lost of the 
fact that total expenditures under the Mutual 
Security Program are currently about a third 
lower than they were between 1953 and 1955, 
when our balance of payments was not a matter 
of concern. 

Actually, the recent deterioration in our balance 
of payments is essentially a result of fluctuations 
in our exports. We consider that increased ex- 
ports are the appropriate corrective. Accord- 
ingly, we are energetically working with other 
interested agencies of the Government in a joint 
effort to help our exporters achieve a higher rate 
of sales in the months and years ahead.° 

It is frequently overlooked that some 90 percent 
of the military assistance program and about half 
of all expenditures under the economic assistance 
programs are made directly in the United States. 
The volume of indirect expenditures in the United 
States stemming from the program is less readily 
measured. But it is considerable, and it swells our 
export total. Several hundred million dollars of 
military equipment is purchased each year by na- 
tions that once received military assistance but 
are now in a position to pay for their maintenance 
and replacement costs. One measure of the pro- 
gram in terms of our own economy is the fact that 
many countries are buying goods in the United 
States today which they could not conceivably be 
buying without the economic improvement made 
possible by mutual security efforts of the past. 


* See p. 560. 
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We confidently anticipate that, as more and more 
of the newly developing countries achieve expand- 
ing economies with our assistance, they will be- 
come increasingly important customers of the 
United States and will eventually make important 
contributions to our own economic growth through 
normal channels of trade. 

It is my personal belief that we not only can 
afford to set aside a fraction of our national in- 
come for mutual security but that we cannot af- 
ford not to channel this small portion of our re- 
sources into a program which is designed to 
protect our own best interests. 

The proposal for fiscal year 1961 is a minimal 
program adapted to changing conditions, modi- 
fied to reflect recent development, adequate to the 
situations we foresee, and flexible enough to take 
advantage of new opportunities for significant 
progress as they arise. Its purpose is to help us 
to survive in peace and freedom and prosperity by 
helping our friends and allies to do the same. It 
is a program and a purpose worthy of the con- 
tinued support of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. 


STATEMENT BY MR. RIDDLEBERGER, MARCH 23 


Press release 149 dated March 23 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before you 
this afternoon in my capacity as Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration to sup- 
port those elements of the fiscal year 1961 Mutual 
Security Program authorization request which 
are the responsibility of ICA. These include de- 
fense support, special assistance, technical coop- 
eration, and the ICA administrative expenses. 

This committee has actively participated in the 
development of the program we are discussing 
this afternoon. This help has been provided both 
in forward-looking policy suggestions and in 
terms of critical surveillance of those operations 
designed to carry out foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, the Subcommittee on State Department 
Organization and Public Affairs has provided 
helpful and constructive criticism in its thought- 
ful report on the United States aid program in 
Viet-Nam. 

In a constantly changing world scene it is not 
easy to achieve the most effective balance between, 
for example, Europe and Asia, military and eco- 
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nomic needs, grants and loans, short-run impact 
and long-range benefits, military allies and neu- 
trals, major projects and diversified small projects, 
and efficient administration while insuring ac- 
complishment of broad policy objectives in crises 
situations. At no time have these divergent inter- 
ests been ignored. However, it is certainly pos- 
sible for reasonable and mature minds to reach 
different conclusions on what is the proper bal- 
ance. With the benefit of hindsight we can all see 
where a different emphasis in particular situations 
might have been more effective in achieving a 
specific result. I personally believe that the shifts 
in emphasis and the changes in the program 
which the executive branch is proposing to you 
this year, and which ICA is, in part, charged to 
execute, represent a significant forward step. 


The Fiscal Year 1961 Program 


The fiscal year 1961 program features new ele- 
ments and shifts in emphasis. President Eisen- 
hower’s mutual security message and the presenta- 
tions of Secretary Herter and Under Secretary 
Dillon before this committee reflect an increased 
concentration of assistance for economic growth 
in certain countries. The Indus program, the 
accelerated growth program in Taiwan, and the 
special program for tropical Africa are included 
for the first time. The fiscal year 1961 program 
recommends a decrease in defense support. It 
recognizes the role of increased contributions by 
other industrialized free nations. 

The fiscal year 1961 program contemplates con- 
tinued building and strengthening of the defen- 
sive shield along the Sino-Soviet arc. New 
emphasis is given to selecting and developing 
free-world economic strong points. 


South Asia 


Both India and Pakistan are embarked on major 
development programs which are being acceler- 
ated. Expanded assistance will be required of the 
principal industrialized nations. Major United 
States capital assistance to South Asia will be 
provided primarily through the Development 
Loan Fund. The program administered by the 
ICA can be properly judged only in relation to the 
other parts of the Mutual Security Program and 
related programs. 

Increased DLF assistance to the India capital 
resources program forms an integral and essen- 
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tial part of our total response to the problems of 
economic development in this country. Our 
largest technical cooperation and Public Law 480 
programs are in India. To coordinate our heavy 
responsibilities in India and to integrate all U.S. 
economic activities in India, we have established 
the position of Economic Minister. Mr. C. Tyler 
Wood, whom many of you know, is the incumbent 
of this position. 

In Pakistan our response to the requirement for 
a heavy flow of resources will be made through the 
provision of defense support to finance imports of 
commodities and a Public Law 480 program of 
agricultural surpluses, as well as DLF lending. 

The Indus River basin program will substan- 
tially assist both India and Pakistan. It reflects 
identification of mutual interest. It forebodes 
important cooperation for the economic stability 
and progress in the subcontinent. 

I believe that the Indus settlement is significant 
and has great prospects. It exemplifies three prin- 
ciples of foreign assistance stressed by this com- 
mittee, namely: self-help, regional cooperation, 
and cooperative action by other developed nations. 


The Republic of China 

Turning now to Taiwan, I would like to quote 
briefly from President Eisenhower’s mutual 
security message: 

The vigorous and skilled population on Taiwan, the 
record of growth in investment and output, the very real 
potential for acceleration, offer a prospect for a convinc- 
ing demonstration that under free institutions a pace and 
degree of achievement can eventually be obtained in excess 
of that resulting under totalitarianism. For this pur- 
pose, we envisage the full employment of both grant and 
loan assistance to hasten the day of ultimate viability and 
self-sustaining growth. 

The vitality of this economy is impressive. In- 
dustrial production has more than doubled. The 
number of private entrepreneurs has mushroomed. 
Some 20,000 manufacturers are now producing 
goods ranging from small household items to 
heavy capital equipment. Agriculture has been 
expanded and diversified. Yields per acre are 
now among the world’s highest. 

The Government of free China has prepared a. 
plan for acceleration of economic growth. This 
plan has been transmitted to U.S. representatives 
for consideration. The plan includes many sig- 
nificant Chinese actions on such problems as tax 
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reforms, noninflationary fiscal and monetary 
policy, more liberal foreign exchange controls, 
and transfer of public-owned industries to private 
hands. The many proposed activities should 
stimulate the private sector and induce an in- 
creased level of domestic investment. The Mutual 
Security Program, through an appropriate com- 
bination of grants and loans, can assist in meeting 
the foreign exchange costs of this investment 
program. 

The achievement of rapid growth, largely 
through the vigor of the private sector, should 
have a significant impact in other Far Eastern 
countries. 


Concentration of Assistance—Eligibility Criteria 


Some persons may well ask, as I am sure a num- 
ber of our stanch allies in the underdeveloped 
areas will ask, “Why are we suggesting an in- 
creased concentration of development assistance 
for economic growth in Taiwan and South Asia 
but not in other countries?” 

The answer is essentially twofold: first, that 
economic development cannot occur solely as a 
product of external assistance. Real develop- 
ment, which yields its broad range of benefits to 
the general population, must mainly be the result 
of a country’s own efforts. Development in the 
long run cannot be given, or lent, or forced by an 
outside nation. 

The provision of technical or capital assistance 
cannot induce dynamic progress unless the people 
themselves are prepared to make the difficult eco- 
nomic, social, and political decisions required in 
the allocation and administration of their own 
resources. Foreign aid can be an indispensable 
part of accelerated progress. Foreign aid can in 
no sense substitute for fully determined, dis- 
ciplined self-help. 

Second, there must be an institutional and 
human-resources base upon which rapid growth 
can be built. 

When these two conditions are met, namely, full 
determination and disciplined self-help, plus an 
institutional and human base capable of acceler- 
ated growth; then the United States stands pre- 
pared to utilize a variety of tools and techniques 
in increased measure to help accelerate economic 
advancement. 

There must be, however, a selective judgment 
by the United States in choosing when and where 
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to concentrate assistance. This requires the 
United States to make certain qualitative judg- 
ments on the opportunities for success, The re- 
cipient must deal realistically with such things 
as the tax policy, trade policy, and investment 
policy. This Government believes that properly 
guiding its own actions on such judgments does not 
constitute interference in the internal affairs of 
other states. 

The policies of this Government must and do 
proceed with the recognition that our acts can 
stimulate and can help but cannot substitute for 
effective self-help. The magnitudes are too great 
to be fulfilled by external aid alone. Other na- 
tions must—and many do—recognize that it is in 
their national interest to plan and carry the major 
portion of their own programs for economic 
independence. 

There is a third reason why it is in the U.S. in- 
terest to help those countries which attempt to 
solve their problems with realistic and courageous 
policies and decisions. I call this reason the “re- 
verse domino” effect. We all know the danger of 
the chain reaction in Communist aggression. This 
has been called the “domino” effect. One small 
free country is invaded or subverted by the Com- 
munists. The drive of the Communists in knock- 
ing down this first country may serve to knock 
down a series of neighboring small countries like 
dominoes. 

The reverse-domino effect comes when a country 
proceeds toward self-sustaining growth. This 
provides guidance and inspiration to other less 
developed countries farther behind in the growth 
process. 

We are witnessing a major reverse-domino ef- 
fect in the form of increasing efforts by Western 
Europe to assist the development of Asian and 
African countries. We are also witnessing on a 
smaller but still impressive scale Israel’s efforts by 
sending technicians to assist in Ghana, Nigeria, 
Burma, and other countries. We see the reverse- 
domino effect in Indian aid to Nepal, situated 
precariously within arm’s grasp of Red China. 
We see it as Taiwan and the Philippines extend 
technical assistance to free Viet-Nam. These ex- 
amples will be multiplied in the years to come. 

I believe one significant result of the assistance 
described above will be that free peoples every- 
where will prefer to continue free if, through 
freedom, economic progress to the stage of self- 
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sustaining growth is a discernible and realizable 
objective. 

Finally, I do not mean to imply that those gov- 
ernments whose countries are not yet in a position 
to qualify for intensive development assistance 
should be cut off from assistance required by their 
special circumstances. They may also require as- 
sistance to help establish the institutional and 
human-resource base capable of accelerated eco- 
nomic growth. The main point of the proposal is 
the recognition that increased concentration of 
development assistance will pay the greatest divi- 
dends if chiefly given to countries ready and 
willing for dynamic growth. 


Magnitudes‘of Assistance Requested 


The President’s budget message,® his recent 
mutual security message, and the statements of 
Secretary Herter and Under Secretary Dillon 
have set before you the amounts required and the 
purposes for which they will be used. The 
amounts requested of the Congress are the amounts 
needed for an effective program. We are request- 
ing less funds in defense support for fiscal 1961 
than are at present programed for fiscal 1960, 
more for special assistance and more for technical 
cooperation than is available for the present year. 
The amount for administrative expenses is in- 
creased primarily to meet requirements for the ex- 
panded operation in Africa and other relatively 
inflexible requirements such as automatic pay 
increases. 


Defense Support’and Special Assistance 


Congress enacted last year section 503(c) of the 
Mutual Security Act. This called for the execu- 
tive branch to present plans by country for reduc- 
tion and elimination where possible of grant 
economic assistance in the categories of defense 
support and special assistance. This legislative 
emphasis provided by this committee on long- 
range planning in the future of grant economic 
assistance is particularly welcome. 

We are prepared to discuss these plans in detail. 
Today I would like to make a general observation. 
Our program presentation could convey to you the 
impression that our total defense support and 
special assistance programs are merely a summa- 
tion of responses to individual country situations. 





*For excerpts, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1960, p. 202. 
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It may appear that, with some work and good 
luck, these individual situations can be remedied 
and then the United States can get out of the 
economic assistance business. 

In part, this is a true representation. It would 
be necessary to add that defense support and spe- 
cial assistance magnitudes are a function of the 
general state of international political and mili- 
tary relationships. 

In the long run the level of appropriations re- 
quired will depend in large part on events beyond 
the control of either the United States or of our 
friends and allies. Requirements for defense sup- 
port and special assistance over the next several 
years may possibly go down significantly, or they 
could go up. 

To illustrate my point, there are a number of 
signs indicating that Communist China, a decade 
from now, will have grown in economic strength 
to the point where its external power potential 
may equal, or even exceed, that of Russia at the 
beginning of World War II. I do not mean by 
this that Communist China will by that time rank 
with the most powerful nations, but it may com- 
mand economic resources which will have greatly 
increased its capability for armed aggression and 
economic penetration. 

The Communist conquest of mainland China 
caused a tragic power shift in Asia. It threw to 
the Communist side the vast human and material 
resources of Asia’s largest country. We can only 
assume that the Communists will continue to ruth- 
lessly exploit these resources to the full and that 
their war machine will continue to grow in 
strength. We must also assume that they will 
make full use of their growing economic power in 
intensifying their politicoeconomic offensive 
against the free nations along the periphery of 
China. 

In this situation grant economic assistance in 
present or modified amounts and kinds will play a 
key role in thwarting Communist attempts to 
overwhelm or undermine the countries along the 
arc of free Asia from Afghanistan to Korea. De- 
fense support funds are needed to maintain their 
military posture. 


Defense Support 


Defense support is economic assistance pro- 
vided to 12 countries which are contributing mili- 
tary forces and forward military bases essential 
to the security of the free world. Eleven of the 
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12 defense-support countries either border di- 
rectly on, or are separated by narrow strips of 
water from, the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Defense support, by supplementing their eco- 
nomic resources, assists the recipients to make the 
military contribution we and they agree is neces- 
sary but which they could not otherwise make 
without incurring economic instability or inviting 
serious internal morale problems. These 12 na- 
tions span half the globe, from Spain to Korea, 
and constitute a vital part of our forward defense. 
All 12 are in varying degrees economically under- 
developed. To increase their future economic 
self-reliance and defense capabilities, it is in our 
interest to help them develop greater internal eco- 
nomic strength. 

From an assessment of these considerations we 
are requesting $724 million for these 12 defense- 
support countries, as compared with last year’s 
request of $835 million and a program this cur- 
rent fiscal year of at least $765 million. Thus a 
significant reduction has been possible, particu- 
larly in Europe and the Middle East, while main- 
taining our security posture around the periphery 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

As compared to the amounts allocated for fiscal 
year 1960, in fiscal year 1961 the program calls 
for decreases in eight countries, increases in three 
countries, and in one country there is no change. 
83 percent of the total request is earmarked for 
countries on the periphery of Communist China. 


Special Assistance 


Special assistance is economic aid that is neces- 
sary to achieve political, economic, humanitarian, 
or other objectives in any country where the 
United States is not providing military assistance 
in support of significant military forces and 
where the needs for such assistance cannot ap- 
propriately or fully be provided under technical 
cooperation or from the Development Loan Fund. 
Special assistance is also the source of funding 
for certain regional or worldwide programs, such 
as that for malaria eradication, which serve im- 
portant United States interests and which are not 
appropriate for financing under other categories 
of assistance. 

Special assistance may conveniently be divided 
into four categories: (1) major country programs, 
(2) the special program for tropical Africa, (3) 
functional programs, and (4) special activities. 
$268.5 million is requested, as compared with last 
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year’s request of $272 million and a program this 
current fiscal year of at least $259.6 million. 

The 10 major country programs total $179.75 
million, or 67 percent of the total. These coun- 
tries are Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Berlin, Af- 
ghanistan, Israel, Jordan, Burma, Haiti, and 
Bolivia. The amounts for these countries are, in 
general, extremely firm and are not susceptible to 
significant reduction without material loss in 
terms of the attainment of United States foreign 
policy objectives. 

The special program for tropical Africa is $20 
million. With reference to the probable future in- 
crease in special assistance programs in Africa, 
President Eisenhower said of the special program 
for tropical Africa in his mutual security message: 

It is my belief that this initial effort must grow sig- 
nificantly in the immediate years ahead and complement 
similar efforts on the part of other free world nations so 
that the capacity of the new and other developing na- 
tions in Africa to manage and direct their development 
can be strengthened and increased rapidly and 
effectively. 

We do not want, nor is it possible, to turn our 
back on this continent four times the size of the 
United States, with more than 200 million people. 

I believe this committee will agree that the de- 
gree of our involvement in the African Continent 
can be expected to increase rather than decrease. 
I believe you will further agree that we are fac- 
ing a situation in Africa wherein grant assistance 
rather than loan assistance will continue to be a 
necessary tool in our response to many of the 
African needs, such as education and training. 

Current political developments, as was percep- 
tively discussed in the report of this committee 
last year, are tending toward a fragmentation of 
the continent into many separate units. The 
African leaders themselves are concerned with 
the problem. They are seeking ways to estab- 
lish closer ties between their countries. We pro- 
pose that a portion of the program be used for 
activities to encourage the separate African politi- 
cal units to work together on common problems 
of economic and technological development. We 
plan to support multicountry planning, confer- 
ences, workshops, and other related activities. 

The functional programs include malaria eradi- 
cation, community water supply development, 
international medical research, aid to American- 
sponsored schools abroad, investment incentive 
fund, and the voluntary contribution to the 
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United Nations Emergency Force. These func- 
tional programs account for 18 percent of the 
total. 

The special activities category includes a vari- 
ety of essential activities, such as modest projects 
to complement technical cooperation, engineer 
construction unit projects in Latin America, and 
support of the Central Treaty Organization civil 
aviation project. These activities account for 
8 percent of the total. 


Technical Cooperation 


Technical cooperation needs no detailed exposi- 
tion before this committee, which has over the 
years been instrumental in evolving its purposes 
and identifying its capabilities. 





For the bilateral program we are requesting 
$172 million for fiscal year 1961, an increase of $12 
million over the program for this current fiscal 
year. Approximately one-third of the increase 
occurs because of expansion of operations in Af- 
rica, with the balance of the increase being for 
selected purposes in other parts of this worldwide 
program. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion may I restate my conviction that 
the program being presented to the Congress is 
responsive to the instructions of the Congress and 
will enable us to advance toward the objectives 
and purposes to which we are all dedicated. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Development Assistance Group 
Agrees To Hold Further Talks 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
by the Development Assistance Group * on March 
11 at the close of its first meeting, which con- 
vened at Washington March 9, together with a list 
of the members of the participating delegations. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 
Press release 122 dated March 14 


The Development Assistance Group which con- 
vened on March 9 under the Chairmanship of 
Ambassador [Egidio] Ortona of Italy has com- 
pleted its first meeting. The participants were: 
Belgium, Canada, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the Commission 
of the European Economic Community. The 
terms of reference, as agreed in Paris on January 
14, 1960, are attached. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139, 
and Mar. 21, 1960, p. 440. 
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All the members recognized the great impor- 
tance of an increase in the total flow of develop- 
ment assistance to the less developed areas and 
indicated their intention to continue to work ac- 
tively towards this objective within the limits of 
their resources. A major step in this effort was 
recognized to be the elaboration of individual gov- 
ernment measures which might facilitate the ex- 
tension of development financing. The Group 
also discussed various aspects of improving avail- 
able information from the members and from ap- 
propriate international organizations which would 
be helpful in making development assistance most 
effective. 

During its session the Group explored a num- 
ber of questions relating to forms and types of 
finance made available by the participating coun- 
tries and the European Economic Community to 
the less developed areas. At this first meeting 
primary attention was directed towards methods 
and means of improving the flow of bilateral aid. 

The Group agreed that its efforts should not 
involve discussion of amounts of financing for 
particular regions, countries, or projects. 
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The Group heard reports from the International 
Bank, the IMF [International Monetary Fund], 
and the OEEC [Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation] Secretariat on aspects of 
their activities relevant to questions of economic 
development. 

Representatives of the participating countries 
and the EEC Commission reported on their re- 
spective approaches to the question of ways and 
means of extending financing to the less developed 
areas. 

Representatives of United States agencies re- 
ported in some detail on the experience of the 
United States and the scope and form of United 
States activities in promoting economic develop- 
ment in the less developed areas. 


The Group agreed to discuss further the prin- 
ciples of development aid at its next meeting. 
The Group also invited the members to submit 
proposals for improving the exchange of infor- 
mation and methods of consultation and coordi- 
nation. It agreed on the usefulness to it of the 
current work of the OEEC in clarification of the 
various types of capital flows to the less developed 
countries. 

The Group decided that similar informal and 
consultative meetings could usefully be held pe- 
riodically and accepted the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
meet in Bonn in about three months time. 


RESOLUTION ON DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


The Special Economic Committee 

Having been informed of the desire of the Governments 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, and the Com- 
mission of the European Economic Community, who, in 
addition to their contribution to international organiza- 
tions, are making available or may be in a position to 
make available a significant flow of long term funds to 
underdeveloped areas, to discuss among themselves the 
question of techniques to facilitate such flow of funds, 
taking into consideration other means of assistance to 
developing countries; 

Notes that these eight governments and the Commission 
of the European Economic Community intend to meet to- 
gether to discuss various aspects of cooperation in their 
efforts, and to invite other additional capital exporting 
countries to participate in their work or to meet with 
them as may from time to time appear desirable, and to 
consult with such multilateral organizations as the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the European Investment Bank. 
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LIST OF DELEGATIONS 


Press release 111 dated March 9 

Belgium 

André yan Campenhout, Executive Director, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and International Bank for Re 
construction and Development 

Jean-Paul van Bellinghen, Second Secretary, Embassy of 
Belgium, Washington 

Jean Valley, Counselor to the Permanent Delegation to 
the European Communities 


Canada 


A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance 

O. E. Ault, Administrator of International Economic and 
Technical Cooperation Division, Department of Trade 
and Commerce 

Sidney Pollock, Director, International Programs and 
Contributions, Department of Finance 

D. R. Taylor, Chief, Economic II Division, Department 
of External Affairs 

George Watts, Special Assistant, Research Department, 
Bank of Canada 

Vv. L. Chapin, Assistant Director, International Trade 
Relations Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce 

C. L. Read, Alternative Executive Director, IBRD, and 
Financial Counselor, Embassy of Canada, Washington 

James Langley, First Secretary, Embassy of Canada, 
Washington 


France 


Hervé Alphand, Ambassador of France, Washington 

Jean Cottier, Financial Counselor, Embassy of the 
French Republic, Washington 

Olivier Manet, Counselor, Embassy of the French Repub- 
lic, Washington 

Jean-Piérre Brunet, Foreign Office 

Claude-Piérre Brossolette, Inspector of Finance 

René Larre, French Administrator of IBRD 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Guenther Harkort, Chief of the Commercial Policy De- 
partment, Foreign Office 

Dietrich Keller, Foreign Office 

Ernst vom Hofe, Chief of the Section for Private Banking 
and Stock Exchanges, Ministry of Economics 

Kurt Feldman, Ministry of Finance 

Albert F. Ernecke, Commercial Counselor, German Em- 
bassy, Washington 

Karl-Gerhard Seeliger, First Secretary, German Embassy, 
Washington 

O. Donner, Executive Director, IBRD 


Italy 


Egidio Ortona, Italian Ambassador to the United Nations 

Luciano Giretti, Deputy Director of General Economic 
Affairs, Department of External Affairs 

Giorgio Cigliana-Piazza, Bank of Italy, and Deputy Gov- 
ernor of IBRD 

Giovanni Luciolli, Counselor, Embassy of Italy, Wash- 
ington 

Carlo Gragnani, Executive Director, IMF 
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Mario Magliano, Department of External Affairs 
Italo Jannucelli, Department of Foreign Trade 


Japan 

Shigenobu Shima, Deputy Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Foreign Office 

Gengo Suzuki, Financial Minister, Embassy of Japan, 
Washington 

Seiichi Sato, Commercial Minister, Embassy of Japan, 
Washington 

Hidemichi Kira, 
Washington 

Masao Sawaki, Chief, Economic Cooperation Section, Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs, Foreign Office 

Shogo Yonezawa, Economic Cooperation Division, Foreign 
Office 

Hiroaki Fujii, Attaché, Embassy of Japan, Washington 


First Secretary, Embassy of Japan, 


Portugal 


Albano Pires Fernandes Nogueira, Assistant Director 
General for Economic Affairs, Foreign Office 

Albino Cabral Pessoa, Financial Counselor, Portuguese 
Embassy, Washington 

Armenio Fonseca Lopes, 
Portugal 

Ricardo Faria Blanc, Ministry of Finance 

José Brito Guterres, Ministry of Overseas Provinces 


Secretary General, Bank of 


United Kingdom 


Denis Rickett, Third Secretary, Her Maiesty’s Treasury 

Robert Hall, First Economic Adviser to the Treasury 

L. Thompson-McCausland, Adviser to the Governor, Bank 
of England 

The Earl of Cromer, Economic Minister, British Embassy, 
Washington 

Geoffrey M. Wilson, Financial Attaché, British Embassy, 
Washington 

John Chadwick, Counselor, Foreign Office 


United States 


Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State 

T. Graydon Upton, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Edwin M. Martin, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 

Avery Peterson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 

Ivan B. White, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 

Alfred von Klemperer, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Manuel Abrams, Department of State 

Donald W. Curtis, Department of the Treasury 

Ruth Kupinsky, Department of State 

Philip P. Schaffner, Department of the Treasury 

William V. Turnage, Department of State 

George H. Willis, Department of the Treasury 


European Economic Community 


Robert Lemaignen, Member of the Commission 

Franco Bobba, Director General, Economic and Financial 
Questions 

Helmut Allardt, Director General, Associated Overseas 
Countries and Territories 

Robert Faniel, Director, General External Relations 

Frederic Boyer de la Giroday, Financial Expert 
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PAHO and SEATO Designated 
Public International Organizations 


PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


White House press release dated February 18 
White House Announcement 

The President on February 18 issued an Execu- 
tive order designating the Pan American Health 
Organization (PAHO) as a public international 
organization entitled to the benefits of the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shall be extended to such public 
international organizations as shall have been des- 
ignated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order, and to their officers and em- 
ployees and to the representatives of member 
states to such organizations. 

The act grants designated international organi- 
zations immunity from suit and judicial process 
and exempts them from customs duties and in- 
ternal revenue taxes imposed upon goods and ef- 
fects imported by the organizations for their 
official use. In addition, the orgarizations are 
granted juridical personality thereby enabling 
them to enter into contracts and to acquire and 
dispose of real and personal property. The or- 
ganizations are exempt from including as gross 
income for income tax purposes the income they 
derive from investments in the United States. 
Representatives of foreign governments in or to 
designated international organizations and the 
officers and employees of such organizations are 
granted immunity from suit and legal process re- 
lating to acts performed by them in their official 
capacity and falling within their functions as 
such representatives, officers, or employees. Rep- 
resentatives of governments and nonresident alien 
officers and employees of designated organiza- 
tions may exclude from gross income for income 
tax purposes the salary paid them by the employ- 
ing government or international organization. 

The Pan American Health Organization had its 
origin in a resolution adopted at the Second Inter- 
national Conference of American States held in 
1901-02, which recommended the convening of 
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periodic public health conferences of representa- 
tives of the American Republics and the creation 
of a permanent international sanitary bureau in 
Washington. As a result of this resolution, the 
First General International Sanitary Conference 
of the American Republics was held in Washing- 
ton in December 1902; this Conference established 
the International Sanitary Bureau and defined its 
functions. The name was changed to “Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau” in 1923, and in 1924 
a revised Pan American Sanitary Code was em- 
bodied in a new convention which broadened the 
scope of the Bureau’s activities. In 1947 the 
name “Pan American Sanitary Organization” was 
adopted when a reorganization plan was ap- 
proved. At this time the Organization was des- 
ignated to serve as the regional office of the World 
Health Organization in the Western Hemisphere. 
In 1958 the Organization’s name was again 
changed to the “Pan American Health Organi- 
zation” to reflect more accurately the activities 
and purpose of the Organization. The name 
“Pan American Sanitary Bureau” will be con- 
tinued and will apply to the secretariat, or admin- 
istrative organ, of the PAHO. 

The functions and ebjectives of the Organiza- 
tion include a continuing attack on disease at its 
sources, reduction or elimination of the necessit,; 
of costly quarantines, and the stimulation and sup- 
port of national health authorities in the Americas 
in their efforts to control disease. 

All of the 21 American Republics are members 
of the PAHO. 

The Organization is governed by an executive 
committee composed of seven members which are 
elected by the Directing Council or the Confer- 
ence when it convenes. A general conference of 
the entire membership is held every 4 years. 


Executive Order 10864 ' 


DESIGNATING THE PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
AS A PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ENTITLED TO 
Enzoy CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, EXEMPTIONS, AND 
IMMUNITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities Act, ap- 
proved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having 
found that the United States participates in the Pan 
American Health Organization pursuant to the authority 
of the Pan American Sanitary Convention ratified by the 
President on March 28, 1925, with the advice and con- 


125 Fed. Reg. 1507. 
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sent of the Senate given on February 23, 1925 (44 Stat, 
2031, TS 714), I hereby designate the Pan American 
Health Organization as a public international organiza- 
tion entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities conferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. 

The designation of the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion as a public international organization within the 
meaning of the International Organizations Immunities 
Act is not intended to abridge in any respect privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities which that organization may 
have acquired or may acquire by treaty or congressional 
action. 

The designation of the Pan American Health Organ- 
ization made by this order shall be deemed to include the 
designation of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The 
designation of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau made 
by Executive Order No. 9751 of July 11, 1946, is hereby 
superseded, and that order is amended accordingly. 


THE WHITE HovsgE, 
February 18, 1960. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 


White House Press release dated February 20 
White House Announcement 

The President on February 20 issued an Execu- 
tive order designating the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) as a public international 
organization entitled to the benefits of the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act of De- 
cember 29, 1945. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shall be extended to such public 
international organizations as shall have been 
designated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order, and to their officers and em- 
ployees and the representatives of member states 
to such organizations. 

The act grants designated international organ- 
izations immunity from suit and judicial process 
and exempts them from customs duties and in- 
ternal revenue taxes imposed upon goods and 
effects imported by the organizations for their 
official use. In addition, the organizations are 
granted juridical personality thereby enabling 
them to enter into contracts and to acquire and 
dispose of real and personal property. The or- 
ganizations are exempt from including as gross 
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income for income tax purposes the income they 
derive from investments in the United States. 
Representatives of foreign governments in or to 
designated international organizations and the 
officers and employees of such organizations are 
granted immunity from suit and legal process re- 
lating to acts performed by them in their official 
capacity and falling within their functions as such 
representatives, officers or employees. Repre- 
sentatives of governments and nonresident alien 
officers and employees of designated organiza- 
tions may exclude from gross income for income 
tax purposes the salary paid them by the employ- 
ing government or international organization re- 
spectively. These individuals are exempt also 
from the application of the Social Security Act, 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

The United States joined Australia, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and the United Kingdom on September 8, 
1954, in signing the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty.2. This treaty, which established the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, came into 
force on February 19, 1955, when it had been 
ratified by the eight signatory countries. The 
headquarters of the Organization is at Bangkok. 

In signing the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, the parties declared their faith in 
the purpose and principles set forth in the United 
Nations Charter, their belief in the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of all peoples, 
their sense of unity in providing for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security, and their desire to pro- 
mote through individual and collective efforts the 
economic well-being of all peoples in the treaty 
area. 


Executive Order 10866 * 


DESIGNATING THE SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 
AS A PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ENTITLED 
To Ensoy CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, EXEMPTIONS, AND 
IMMUNITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities Act, approved 
December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having found that 
the United States participates in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization pursuant to the authority of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty ratified by the 
President on February 4, 1955, with the advice and con- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
*25 Fed. Reg. 1584. 
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sent of the Senate given cn February 1, 1955 (6 UST 81, 
T.LA.S. 3170), I hereby designate the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization as a public international organiza- 
tion entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and im- 
munities conferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. 

The designation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion as a public international organization within the 
meaning of the International Organizations Immunities 
Act is not intended to abridge in any respect privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities which that organization may 
have acquired or may acquire by treaty or congressional 
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THE WHITE Hovse, 
February 20, 1960. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


U.N. Commission on Status of Women 


The Department of State announced on March 
24 (press release 153) the members of the U.S. 
delegation to the 14th session of the Commission 
on Status of Women of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, which will convene at Buenos 
Aires March 28. 

Lorena B. Hahn will head the delegation in her 
capacity as U.S. Representative on the Commis- 
sion. She will be assisted by Mary B. Goodhue, 
member of the law firm of Goodhue and Liebowitz, 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y.; Alice A. Morrison, chief, Divi- 
sion of Women’s Labor Law and Civil and Politi- 
cal Status, Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor; and Julian L. Nugent, Jr., U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, as advisers. 

The Commission is an advisory body to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It was established in 
1946 for the purpose of preparing recommenda- 
tions and reports on promoting women’s rights in 
political, economic, civil, social, and educational 
facilities. It also makes recommendations to the 
Council on urgent problems in line with the ob- 
jectives stated in the United Nations Charter, 
which reaffirms faith in the equal rights of men 
and women. 

Matters to be discussed at this session include 
the political rights of women, equal pay for equal 
work, economic opportunities, and elimination of 
child marriages. 
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U.S. and The West Indies 
Sign Financial Agreement 
Press release 143 dated March 22 


The Department of State announced on March 
22 the signing of an agreement with The West 
Indies to increase the financial resources of the 
new Caribbean federation’s Development Loan 
and Guaranty Fund. The U.S. Government 
agreed to provide, through the International Co- 
operation Administration, $2.5 million to be added 
to moneys already appropriated by The West 
Indies for the newly established development fund. 

The fund is designed to fill urgent needs in the 
investment field in The West Indies by encourag- 
ing greater private participation in the process of 
economic development, facilitating the greater 
use of available loan capital at reasonable terms 
and interest rates, and attracting additional in- 
ternal and external capital. 

The federal Development Loan and Guaranty 
Fund will assist in carrying out development 
measures on a regional basis (particularly in 
small- and medium-sized industry and tourism) 
which could not be started for lack of internal 
financial resources or of investment institutions 
extending long-term credits. 

The agreement was signed at the diplomatic 
reception room of the Department of State by 
Robert Bradshaw, Federal Minister of Finance 
of The West Indies, and Rollin S. Atwood, ICA 
Regional Director for Latin American Operations. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Ratification deposited: Bulgaria, October 7, 1959; Phil- 
ippines, February 9, 1960. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. En- 
tered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 
Ratification deposited: Philippines, February 9, 1960. 
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Cultural Property 


Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict and regulations of execution, 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956. 

Accession deposited: Dominican Republic, January 5, 
1960. 


Genocide 


Convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime 
of genocide. Done at Paris December 9, 1948. En- 
tered into force January 12, 1951.7 
Ratification deposited: Peru, February 24, 1960. 


Health 


Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the World Health 
Organization Constitution of July 22, 1946 (TIAS 
1808). Adopted by the 12th World Health Assembly, 
Geneva May 28, 1959.” 

Acceptances deposited: Federation of Malaya, Febru- 
ary 4, 1960; Libya and Paraguay, February 8, 1960; 
El Salvador, February 10, 1960; Bulgaria, Febru- 
ary 11, 1960; Pakistan, February 12, 1960; Poland, 
February 18, 1960; Honduras and India, February 
23, 1960; Canada, February 25, 1960. 


Telecommunications 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958, 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 
Notification of approval: Ethiopia, January 29, 1960; 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, February 6, 
1960 ; Netherlands (with reservations) and Pakistan, 
February 10, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on the provisional accession of Israel to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva May 29, 1959. Entered into force October 9, 
1959; for the United States December 19, 1959. TIAS 
4384. 

Signature: Chile, February 1, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


Agreement extending agreement for the lease of air navi- 
gation equipment of August 2, 1955, as extended (TIAS 
3464 and 4062). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bonn November 3, 1959, and January 8, 1960. Entered 
into force January 8, 1960. 

Agreement relating to the return of the Emden-Cherbourg- 
Horta submarine telegraph cable to German ownership. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington Novem- 
ber 4, 1959, and March 16, 1960. Entered into force 
March 16, 1960. 


Honduras 


Agreement relating to radio communications between 
amateur stations on behalf of third parties. Effected 
by exchanges of notes at Tegucigalpa October 26, 1959, 
and February 17 and 19, 1960. Entered into force 
March 17, 1960. 


India 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of November 13, 1959, as supplemented 
(TIAS 4854 and 4400). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington March 21, 1960. Entered into force 


March 21, 1960. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
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American Republics. PAHO and SEATO Desig- 
nated Public International Organizations aaa 
of Executive orders) gees east gla ee e+ 


Atomic Energy 
President and Mr. Macmillan Discuss Nuclear Test 


Negotiations (Hagerty) . 

Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 25 
Brazil. Secretary Herter’s News Conference of 
Ce Ee ei ae er ee ee ee 


China, Communist. U.S. Protests — of 
Bishop Walsh (Herter) . : ee eee 


Congress, The. The Mutual Security Program for 


Fiscal Year 1961 (Herter, Dillon, Riddle- 
berger) . Preteen a eed Ye Ua” an ee 
Cuba. 


Secretary Herter’s News Conference of 
March 25 eA CA cc ceaer eae 


Cultural Exchange. Polish estan Prime Minister 
Visits United States . 


Disarmament. ee Herter’s News Confer- 
ence of March 25 F 


Economic Affairs 
Development Assistance Group Agrees To Hold 
Further Talks (text of communique, delegation) . 


Trade Talks With Venezuela : 

U.S. Announces National Program for. Expansion 
of Export Trade (Eisenhower, Dillon, saa and 
report of interagency task force) 


Germany 

Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 25 

United States Releases Document Defining ee 
Status of Berlin (text of 1944 agreement) 


International Organizations and Conferences 

Development Assistance Group Agrees To Hold 
Further Talks (text of communique, delegation) . 

PAHO and SEATO Designated Public International 
Organizations (texts of Executive orders) 

U.N. Commission on Status of Women (delega- 
tion) Peete ee ray She Cer a ee Se 

Iran. Letters of Credence 

Lebanon. U.S. To Send Grain to Lebanon 


Military Affairs. Secretary Gates Answers Ques- 
tions on National Defense at Rh tad cbs 


Mutual Security 

The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1961 
(Herter, Dillon, Riddleberger ) 

Secretary Gates Answers Questions on National 
Defense . 

U.S. and The West Indies Sign Financial I Agree- 
ment. . ; 

U.S. To Send Grain to Lebanon 


Poland. Polish — Prime Minister Visits 
United States 


Portugal. President To Visit Portugal 


Presidential Documents 

PAHO and SEATO Designated Public International 
Organizations . 

U.S. Announces National Program for Expansion of 
Export Trade a Le ta Bb eee ee 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. PAHO and 
SEATO Designated Public International ee 
izations (texts of Executive orders) : 
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Treaty Information 


Current Actions . . 582 
U.S. and The West Indies Sign Financial Agree- 
ment. 582. 
United States Releases ‘Document ‘Defining Special 
Status of Berlin (text of 1944 agreement) 554 
Union of South Africa. a Herter’s News 
Conference of March 25 E 547 
U.S.S.R. 
Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 25 547 
United States Releases Document Defining — 
Status of Berlin (text of 1944 agreement) 554 
United Kingdom 
President and Mr. Macmillan Discuss Nuclear Test 
Negotiations (Hagerty) . ‘ . 547 
Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 25 547 


Venezuela. Trade Talks With Venezuela ... 559 
West Indies, The. U.S. and The West Indies i 





Financial Agreement . 582 
Name Inder 
Dillon, Douglas 561, 568. 
Hisenhower, President . 560,579 
Gates, Thomas S . 557 
Hagerty. James G . .. O8F 
Herter, Secretary ‘547, 556, 566 
Ray, Philip A ‘ - 562 
Riddleberger, James ‘Ww 572 
Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 21-27 
Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to March 21 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 111 of 
March 9, 122 of March 14, 124 of March 15, 128 
of March 16, 129 of March 17, and 138 of March 18. 
No. Date Subject 
*141 3/21 Revisions in program for visit of Span- 
ish Foreign Minister. 
7142 3/21 Loan to Morocco. 
143 3/22 Financial agreement with West Indies. 
144 3/22 Imprisonment of Bishop Walsh by 
Communist China. 
145 3/22 Dillon: testimony on 1961 Mutual Se 
curity Program. 
146 3/22 Herter: testimony on 1961 Mutual 
Security Program. 
147 3/23 Iran credentials (rewrite). 
7148 3/23 Herter, Castiella: arrival of Spanish 
Foreign Minister. 
149 3/23 Riddleberger: testimony on 1961 Mu- 
tual Security Program. 
*150 3/23 Program for visit of Polish Deputy 
Prime Minister. 
7151 3/23 U.S.Spain communique. 
152 3/24 Legal status of Berlin (with map) 
(rewrite). 
153 3/24 Delegation to U.N. Commission on 
Status of Women (rewrite). 
154 3/24 Food grains sent to Lebanon. 
155 3/25 Herter: news conference. 
4157 3/24 Wilcox: “The New Africa and the 
United Nations.” 
*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 


A Summary Presentation 


Proposed mutual security programs for fiscal year 1961 are out- 
lined in this 125-page pamphlet prepared jointly by the Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Defense, International Cooperation 
Administration, and the Development Loan Fund. The booklet 
is a summary of the annual request for funds submitted to Con- 
gress for its consideration and includes the text of the President’s 
message to Congress on the program. 


Part I of the pamphlet reviews proposals for major aspects of 
the program, including military assistance, defense support, spe- 
cial assistance, the Development Loan Fund, technical cooperation, 
the contingency fund, and other programs. Part IT discusses the 
program by regions. Part III deals with such related matters 
as free-world cooperation in assisting less developed areas, the 
surplus agricultural commodity program, stimulation of private 
investment in the less developed areas, and the impact of the 
Mutual Security Program on the U.S. economy. 


The pamphlet is illustrated with charts, graphs, and photo- 
graphs. Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, for 55 cents each. 


copies of The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 
1961, A Summary Presentation. 
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